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ON THE BORDERS OF CZARDOM. 
By W. S. NELSON. 


Tue Government of Russia is suspicious of all strangers. Any one who 
would enter that empire must have his passport ready, in due form, and his 
baggage free from everything resembling dynamite. Our passports were 
regularly indorsed with the vsé of the American and Russian constils at 
Constantinople. Thus prepared, we went on board the Austrian-Lloyd 
vessel, in the Bosphorus, and steamed out into the Black Sea. It seemed 
as if we had plunged into an unknown world, for we had few fellow passen- 
gers. None of the officers could speak English with sufficient fluency to 
make conversation in that language very brisk ; and my own French was 
no more available than their English. We had comfortable quarters, how- 
ever, a good table, and fair weather ; so that the five days were not unenjoy- 
able. 

It was a beautiful, clear morning when we drew near Batoum, where we 
must leave the vessel. This town, which has the finest harbor at the east 
end of the Black Sea, lies along the low curved shore ; and beyond it rise 
the beautiful mountains which form the extreme spurs of the Taurus range 
on the south, and the Caucasus to the east. Some of the higher peaks 
were covered with snow, and so lent a graver aspect to the scene. 

It was still early morning when we dropped anchor, and the port officers 
came promptly to examine the ship’s papers. We watched the proceedings 
with interest, and expected soon to be on shore; but suddenly a change 
appeared in the captain’s face, and, although we could not hear the conver- 
sation, we saw that he was troubled, and that the officers from shore were 
preparing to return and leave us alone. Another token was only too plain. 
The dreaded yellow flag went slowly up to the mast-head. For some 
unknown reason, we were evidently in quarantine. We soon learned that 
the Russian consul at Constantinople had designated our vessel as from 
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Italy, where cholera was raging. The captain did not read Russian, and was 
not aware of the mistake until he presented his papers at Batoum, and 
found himself condemned to a ten-days’ detention in quarantine. 

It was not a cheerful prospect. The day did not seem one-half so 
bright as before. Never did the telegraph seem such a blessing ; for it was 
hoped that a telegram to Constantinople would correct the mistake and 
release us. We passed the day on deck, enjoying as well as we could the 
delightful air, and beautiful views of sea and mountain. At sundown, the 
officers returned, the yellow flag was lowered, our passports were demanded, 
and we were free to go ashore. What a sense of relief! We were glad 
to be in that Russian town, even though its people were all strangers, and 
its language unintelligible to us. 

Batoum is in a transition stage. It is one of the points which were 
transferred from Turkish to Russian control by the Berlin treaty, in 1878. 
Already it shows the effects of the change. Many new houses have been 
erected, the streets have been straightened, and some of them are paved. 
The old part of the town is gradually disappearing before the advance of 
- improvement, and the activity of business enterprise appears at every 
turn. 

On leaving Batoum, we had our first experience on a Russian railway. 
The cars are unlike ours in America. They resemble the Swiss carriages 
more than any I have seen elsewhere. The car is entered from the side, 
by a door close to the end. This leads into an entry much like those in 
the new vestibuled Pullman cars used on our limited express-trains. From 
this place a door opens into the car itself, which contains two compart- 
ments, one for smokers, and one for non-smokers. In each of these 
compartments there are two pairs of seats facing each other, giving 
accommodation for sixteen persons. The aisle is not in the middle, but 
gives a long seat for three on one side, and a single seat on the other. At 
night, these long seats are available for sleeping, when the cars are not full, 
and a second berth can be arranged above each. 

Almost every one in Russia carries rugs and pillows for use on the cars. 
A great number of miscellaneous packages are also taken into the cars. 
The racks overhead, however, are capacious, and there is much space below 
the seats, so that a great many things can be stowed away without incon- 
venience to any one. 

We had an amusing experience in a night ride of about sixty miles. 
When we entered the car, the only vacant place was on one of these long 
seats. A Russian military officer had taken possession, and evidently 
anticipated a good nap, for his pillow and blankets were beside him. Some 
complaints were made at the number of our bundles, but we finally put 
them away so that they interfered with no one. Our Russian neighbor 
yielded with very bad grace, when he found we had come to stay. He was 
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rattling away with a fusillade of Russian, which neither of us understood. 
We tried to convince him that he must talk English if he wished a 
response. Soon a well-dressed lady, who sat facing me, addressed me in 
French. She asked first from what country we came. As soon as I said 
that we were Americans, there was evident interest on all sides. ‘The surly 
Russian officer at once 
crowded up against his 
pillows to give us more 
room, and changed the 3 ; 
tone of his Russian chat- A 
ter completely. He was 

willing to make room for 

two gentlemen from the \ \ ‘ 
distant shores of America. \ 
The lady next demanded 
the destination and _pur- 
pose of our journey. She 
finally made a_ remark 
which implied curiosity as 
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to our ages. As I now 
seemed not to understand 
her French, a man across 
the aisle repeated the re- 
mark in German. I was 
much amused, and was 
quite curious to see how 
far they would carry their 
questions. I told them 
the age of the other gen- 
tleman, and of myself. 
The lady’s curiosity was 
now satisfied, and she set- 
tled back in her seat to 
use only her. eyes. I 
thought it was but fair to 
turn the tables on her, and 
so I opened a return fire 
in this way: “ Are you a Russian? ’’ — “ No, I am an Armenian,” she re- 
plied. ‘Where are you going?”—‘“ To Baku” (the extremity of the 
railroad on the Caspian Sea). ‘Why do you go there?” She replied, 
referring in a general way to business matters to be attended to. I drew 
the line at age, and did not press that question, but asked her connection 
with the lady at her side. She said they were only chance companions. 
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Everything was spoken without reserve, and there was no sign that any 
unusual questions had been asked. 

I had not expected much enjoyment in the railway ride from Batoum, 
but found the day less wearisome than I had anticipated. At first we 
rode along the shore of the Black Sea, and could see the waves gently 
rippling on the pebbly beach. Far away to the west stretched the placid 
dark waters, while to the north rose the snowy peaks of the Caucasus. To 
landward, we saw well-cultivated fields of grain, and farther away, the 
wooded slopes of the mountains. Our course lay between the Great and 
Little Caucasus, and in the afternoon we crossed a branch range which 
unites the two. The grades were heavy and the curves sharp, our line 
doubling back on itself in wonderfully short turns. The scenery was wild 
and beautiful. ‘The narrow gorges were rugged and solitary. The water 
dashed along the bottom of the valleys in many a romantic stream. ‘The 
steeper slopes were finely wooded, and elsewhere was evidence of careful 
husbandry. In many places, we saw the gathered corn stacked in the tops 
of small trees, to secure it from the cattle. 

The telegraph-poles were a combination to save expense in lumber, and 
to utilize old rails. The lower part of the pole was simply an old rail 
taken from the track. To the end of this was spliced a wooden pole about 
ten feet long, completing the support for the wires. Later in our journey, 
we became quite accustomed to the neat cast-iron poles of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company. 

When we came to the ascent, our old engine was exchanged for two 
others, — one to pull and one to push. These mountain locomotives were 
worth studying. Each engine had two smoke-stacks, — one at each end. 
The wheels seemed to be in separate sets, driven by independent boilers, 
corresponding to the two chimneys. It looked as if two common locomo- 
tives had backed into each other, and become fastened together. Strange 
as they appeared, they did good service in taking us up the steep mountain- 
side. At the summit, the engine which had been pushing came in front 
and joined its comrade in holding us back on the descent. It was very 
strange to see smoke issuing from four smoke-stacks in front of a single 
train, and that going down hill. 

It was late in the evening when we reached Tiflis, the end of our day’s 
journey. Here we expected to find a guide who had been sent from 
Persia to meet us. He was a Nestorian, and we had been told that he 
could speak English “after a fashion.” He was an important factor in the 
remainder of our journey, but on the night of our arrival he was conspicu- 
ously absent. There we were, late at night, in a strange city, wholly 
unacquainted with the current language. This uncomfortable predicament 
did not keep me from using my eyes, and I was pleasantly surprised to 
find, on the borders of Asia, a substantial brick depot which would do 
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credit to any American city of two hundred thousand inhabitants. It is 
tastefully built, and conveniently arranged for the comfort of travelers and 
the despatch of business. 

We could not sleep in the depot, so we must find some one to take us to 
the hotel. It would be useless to speak English, so I tried to find some 
one who could speak French or German. I did not meet with the most 
flattering success. At last, a man by the door, although he did not seem 
to understand me fully, told us to follow him and he would show us the 
hotel. We followed a short distance to a lodging house, or “ Homepa ” 
[pronounced nomera]. I had studied enough of the Russian characters 
so that I could see the name of the establishment was not “ Europa,” the 
hotel to which we had been directed. -A second man was prompt in 
showing us a room and in bringing candles ; but I did not propose to be 
“taken in” like that, in a strange city. I insisted on a direct answer to 
my definite question whether that was the “ Hotel Europe.” They said it 
was not, but were quite sure we had better stay there. We thought not, 
and preferred returning to the depot to try again. At length, I found a 
man in the baggage-room who could understand what I wanted. He put 
us in a carriage, and we were soon set down at the proper place, and 
assigned to a comfortable room. I found that our host spoke German, 
and his wife French, so that we should get on very well. 

Tiflis was the capital of ancient Georgia, for many generations an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Its position as a border province, overrun by the armies 
of Russia and Persia, and ardently coveted by each power, has given 
Georgia and its capital a mixed population. Tiflis was destroyed by the 
Shah of Persia near the close of the last century ; but it came into Russian 
possession in 1801, and since that date has enjoyed a good degree of 
prosperity. It lies in a little basin surrounded by barren hills. These 
hills concentrate the sun’s rays in summer, and make the heat almost 
unendurable. The city has excellent sulphur springs, which add to the 
health of the people by providing baths which are highly beneficial and 
popular. The river Kfr runs through the town, furnishing water-power 
for several mills, whose great paddle-wheels decorate the river-side below 
the city. 

The houses of Tiflis are provided with water in a strange fashion. It is 
carried by horses, in curious leather bags hung on either side of a rude 
saddle. At the house door, the horse is stopped, a large measure is set 
on the ground, and water is drawn from the bag to fill it, each house- 
keeper being furnished as much as she demands. Water and wine are 
also carried in skin bottles made from complete hides. Men may be 
seen walking along the streets with what seems to be one or two hogs 
on their shoulders ; or a wagon may jolt by, bearing a huge buffalo-skin 
dilated with wine. 
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The two parts of Tiflis are wholly unlike. That part to which the trav- 
eler first comes from the railway is on the north side of the river, and is 





GROUP OF RUSSO-ARMEN!AN WOMEN 








called “The Colony.” 
Here the streets are 
broad and well shad- 
ed, the sidewalks are 
good, and the houses 
built in American 
style. On the street 
is a_ horse - railway ; 
open carriages are 
numerous, and_ the 
people wear our cus- 
tomary dress. After 
crossing the river the 
first business streets 
impress one in the 
same way. The build- 
ings are high and well 
constructed, Alto- 
gether the stranger 
will be surprised to 
find so much to re- 
mind him of home. 
Let him go a little 
farther, however, into 
the old part of the 
town, and the transi- 
tion will be as com- 
plete as it is sudden. 
In a few minutes after 
leaving the broad 
boulevard, with its 
handsome stores, he 
will be walking in a 
labyrinth of narrow 
streets, lined on either 
side with little shops, 
like those of Oriental 
cities. These narrow 
streets are crowded 
with footmen from 
many nations,  to- 
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gether with beasts of burden of every description. Vehicles pass with 
difficulty, while camels and donkeys with their strange loads and delib- 
erate motions are the common carriers. The shops themselves are 
crowded together, and no space is left unoccupied. The noise is 
almost deafening. In some shops you will hear the clatter of in- 
cessant hammering upon large sheets of copper. Many utensils are 
made by hand in this way. Other shops are occupied by men shap- 
ing weapons of every description. Scarcely less distracting are the 
loud tones of the dealers, in their efforts to effect bargains with reluctant 
customers. 

The contrast between the different parts of the city is no more remark- 
able than the differences in the population. There are in Tiflis about one 
hundred and fifty thousand people. Among these, twenty-two languages 
are in general use. The Georgian is the most common, and Russian is 
largely spoken ; but Armenian and Turkish are often heard, while a large 
community of Germans still employ their mother tongue. The polite lan- 
guage is French, and less than a score of people in the whole city 
understand English. 

The next morning after our arrival in Tiflis, we set out to find our missing 
guide. The landlord could give us no information, and so we went to the 
Hotel London, hoping to find English spoken there. They used only 
French, however, and could give us no information. On the street I found 
a German, and asked him to direct us to the banker named in our letter of 
credit. To my dismay he said that the man had failed, and was no longer 
doing a banking business. Nevertheless I asked him to call a carriage 
and direct the driver to convey us to the man’s place of business. On our 
arrival we found a Jew who was merely a money-changer. After talking 
with him for a time in French, I asked whether there was any one near by 
who spoke English. He said that there was, and sent his boy out to call 
him in. Presently he returned with a good-natured Irish merchant. This 
gentleman treated us most courteously, and enabled us to find our lost 
guide. Subsequently we made the acquaintance of three English gentle- 
men who have charge of the Indo-European telegraph office. They were 
very obliging to us, and made our stay in Tiflis much more enjoyable than 
it could otherwise have been. 

Our Nestorian guide was a notable character. In figure he was short 
but stout. He had a slight lameness which compelled him to carry a cane, 
and, when he was in a hurry, gave him a peculiar jerky motion. His hair 
was coarse and straight, and was worn rather long, cut even around the 
neck. It was the most remarkable red hair I had ever seen. He wore a 
heavy mustache of the same shade, which quite concealed his mouth. He 
had a round, jolly face, and bright eyes constantly sparkling with fun. We 
soon found that he was ready to work (and that is a rare quality among 
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Orientals), and that he knew how to make others work aswell. In his own 
expression, he “ knew his business.” He was prudent also, and did not 
like to “spoil our money.” When in his full journey regimentals, Lazar 
was a striking figure. On his head he wore a double brown felt hat, 
with flaps that could be turned down over his ears. He wore several 
coats, the outer one of green cloth decorated with bright brass buttons. 
His legs were protected with tall riding-boots, while at his belt hung a 
large revolver and a bag for his indispensable tobacco and other trifles. 
Around his neck he wore a worsted comforter, and on the breast of his 
coat was a silver medal given him by an Englishman with whom he had 
traveled in India. In riding from Tiflis to the Persian frontier, we found 
the road very bad, the wheels at times sinking several inches in a fine, 
disagreeable dust. In describing this to one of our friends in Persia, Lazar 
told him the dust was “so deep,” indicating a point on his arm above the 
elbow. 

The secret of Lazar’s strange hair was revealed to me in a Persian 
custom of dyeing the hair. We often saw old men with heavy red beards. 
On looking closely it would be noticed that the growth of hair next the 
skin was white. They use the dye once or twice in the week, when they 
go to the public bath. There are other peculiar customs in Persia about 
wearing the beard. No man should shave his upper lip. The mustache 
must be allowed to grow always, whether it be heavy or light. It is 
equally essential that a young man should shave all the other portions 
of his face. When he comes into a position of authority, he may allow 
his beard to grow, but must keep it trimmed close. An old man, and 
especially a minister or priest, should allow his beard to grow untrimmed. 
They are much surprised, in looking over a collection of American photo- 
graphs, to see whiskers trimmed in every shape. Any lack of conformity 
to their customs in these respects may subject the stranger to unpleasant 
criticism. 

In Tiflis, my eye was attracted by a peculiar row of cylindrical pockets 
seen on the breast of almost every man’s coat. Some were simply of the 
same material as the coat, and held in shape by hollow cylinders of polished 
wood, while others were decorated with needlework, and contained silver 
cylinders. Although they appeared on the coats of civilians as well as 
of military men, it was clear that they must be cartridge-pockets. They 
gave the men rather a formidable appearance until it was noticed that the 
dreadful pockets often held nothing worse than cigarettes. 

There is a great variety in men’s hats, though the tendency towards 
some kind of fur is strong. The common Tartar hat is the most curious 
that I saw. It is made of brown wool, and would fill a half-bushel basket. 
It often projects four inches from the head, affording no little protection 
to the eyes, and presenting a mass of soft material which would shield 
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even a delicate skull from a heavy blow. The men wear these great masses 
of wool in summer as well as in winter. 

The most noticeable women on the streets of Tiflis are the Armenians. 
They are not closely veiled, and it is easy to study their appearance. Asa 
rule, they are dark, with glossy black hair, often worn in curls. They have 
sparkling dark brown eyes. Over the forehead they wear a stiff band like 
a crown, usually of dark velvet, ornamented with needlework. Many of 
these are not only showy, but tasteful. Over the head, and falling back so 
as to drape the flowing hair, is a light lace veil. 

Fur-lined overcoats are common among the Russians. Those who 
cannot afford the finer furs have coats lined with sheepskin. In traveling 
we found the “ yapunches” very useful. These are circular cloaks made 
of goat’s-hair, and are warm as well as quite waterproof. They have no 
sleeves ; but when fastened at the throat they come nearly to the feet, 
turning the wearer into a shaggy black cone. At night, when we had only 
bare benches for beds in the post-houses, these cloaks were very conven- 
ient ; for, by a careful adjustment, we could lie upon them and still fold 
them over us so as to afford a good covering. 

There is no one thing which more clearly distinguishes the lands of the 
East from Western Europe and America than the ubiquitous donkey. His 
melodious voice may be heard on every hand, and his sullen visage appears 
at every turn. He is a most useful and accommodating beast, and can be 
adapted to a great variety of purposes. Huge baskets may be hung on 
either side, and filled with heavy loads, until it seems as if the poor animal’s 
legs must break under him. When no more can be added, the driver 
complacently jumps on top, and, shouting at the dumb animal, deals him a 
blow with his club. Did I call him a dumb animal? He is quite sure to 
give me the lie by uttering one of his plaintive songs in a way which will 
almost rend the earth, or at least make one wish he were a mile or two 
away. 

For long journeys and for large loads they use the great solemn camels. 
Those huge, unwieldy beasts look at men, with a most condescending, 
supercilious expression in their eyes. I have seen a line of more than 
a hundred of these animals marching deliberately along in the early morn- 
ing, each one carrying a large load of rock-salt quarried in Southern 
Russia. Again, I have seen them carrying blocks of building-stone to 
the city. I have met them in narrow paths, where it was not easy to 
pass the huge boxes of golden oranges they were bringing to the city 
market. Again, I have seen them returning unladen, the weary drivers 
lying asleep on the animal’s necks. Each driver had crossed his feet on 
his beast’s long neck, while his arms, resting upon the saddle, supported 
his head. 

A most amusing combination of these two animals is often seen. A 
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small donkey plods doggedly along, his head down, his long ears flapping 
in the wind, and his rider’s feet swinging almost to the ground. Behind 
him is a long line of ponderous and stately camels, each one fastened to 
the one before, and the foremost camel tied ignominiously to the little 
donkey. On he jogs, as unconcernedly as you please, and the great ships 
of the desert swing along serenely in his wake. 





TWO VOICES. 
By IDA A. AHLBORN. 


Two voices I hear, — 

One out from the heights of the blue, 

Calling me upward and thrilling me through, — 
Supernally clear. 


A voice from below, 
Tender and deep as the singer’s bass, 
Calling me back to my natal place, 

Where the roses grow. 


My soul makes reply 
To the voice that calls down from above: 
“Coming, certain as death, certain as love, 
To dear ones on high.” 


This to the earth: 

“ Coming, at last on thy bosom to rest; 

For this body thou nourished, delighted, caressed, — 
Thine own from its birth.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
By CHARLES L. HOLT. 


Why does the general public exhibit, just at the present time, such a 
remarkable interest in things electric? Electricity is not a new discovery. 
Electricians and street-railway men have for several years been pondering 
over the possibilities presented by electricity for motive purposes; but 
why is it that to-day capitalists, clerks, factory-hands, and toilers of every 
sort are, one and all, availing themselves of such opportunities as they 
have for learning the mysterious forces of electricity as applied to street- 
railways? 

Mysterious forces? Yes, decidedly so; for, to the every-day citizen, 
who has not given more or less special study to magnets, generators, and 
motors, the simple transformation of an electric current into mechanical, 
motive force, is a phenomenon as dark as the shades of Egypt. He 
sees the wonderful power of electricity as shown in experiment, and he 
comes to regard such a force as an agent of the Devil, or, at least, a 
supernatural thing that cannot be bridled, and hence is dangerous to 
meddle with. 

The convenience of banker and bricklayer alike is not suited by the 
horse-car system. “Time is precious,” and in large and growing cities, 
where the population moves country-ward, when the labors of the day are 
done, to pleasanter and healthier localities than the business portions can 
furnish for homes, economy demands a safe means of rapid transit. Pro- 
jectors of electric railways promise just this relief, and not a few cities 
claim to have solved the problem by means of electric railways. This, 
then, is why people are interested. They are hampered by the limitations 
of horse-flesh. Something must be done. Electric railways promise relief ; 
but, in a business-like spirit, the people want to understand the system 
before they expend time and money and influence. 

What are the advantages claimed for electricity over other powers for 
locomotion? As against animal power, it does away with expenditures 
for real estate and buildings for stables, and storage for hay and feed, and 
with expenses for insurance and taxes, and for veterinary surgeons, and a 
standing army of hostlers and stable-boys. Less space is required for cars 
on the track, and there is no wear on the pavement between rails. In- 
deed, experience demonstrates the fact that running expenses are a third 
less. To the public generally, the recommendations are these : more rapid 
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transit, less noise, less obstruction on crowded streets, and less liability of 
injury to pedestrians or passengers, as an electric car can be stopped more 
quickly than a horse-car, — indeed, it can be reversed instantly, almost. 
Add to these items the absence of disease-breeding stables, and the value 
of the horse-car is completely snowed under. 

Many of these advantages, of course, can be claimed for cable-roads ; 
but, to offset them, is the fact that the cost of construction of the cable- 
road is forty per cent. greater than that of the most expensive electric road, 
while the running expenses of the former are seventy per cent. greater. In 
the case of cable-cars, speed is limited to the speed of the cable, and 
when the speed is lessened, the slipping of the “grip” wears the cable 
rapidly. Furthermore, the direction of a cable-car cannot be reversed. 

That the convenience of the public is suited better by electric railways 
than by any other means of conveyance, is generally admitted on the 
strength of the testimony of the leading men in twenty-one cities in this 
country, where electric railways are in constant operation. That the cost 
of maintenance is less, is a matter demonstrable by figures. People in 
general, however, are very much afraid of lightning; and many of them, 
regarding electricity as nothing but lightning, believe that electric railways 
present an element of danger in just this direction. Experience seems to 
indicate that this fear is without foundation. Because people have been 
seriously injured or killed by coming in contact with arc-light wires, it by 
no means follows that if by accident a person should come in contact with 
an electric-railway wire, he would receive serious injury. Arc-light currents 
have generally a potential of not less than two thousand volts, while an 
electric railway, on the other hand, rarely requires more than a four-hun- 
dred or five-hundred volt current. The latter current can be taken by any 
one without the slightest evil effects. 

It is practically impossible for a passenger on an electric railway to place 
himself in the electrical circuit, either accidentally or intentionally ; and, 
even if he should so place himself, no harm would be done. Then, too, 
no danger arises from proximity of other wires, as the railway-wires run 
in the middle of the street. Furthermore, in case of fire, they are out of 
the way of firemen. 

Professor William B. Anthony, formerly professor of physics at Cornell 
University, in a recent address before the New York Electric Club, spoke 
as follows of the danger presented by electric wires in the streets : 

“The amount of danger in any case is very well measured by the number 
of casualties. How many have been injured in New York by the arc-light 
wires? Five! Five inten years! Half aman a year! Three of these 
occurred this spring within a few weeks of each other. The deaths were 
chronicled under great head lines. The death-dealing wires came in for 
a daily column. The mayor was called upon to account for his neglect to 
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order the wires under ground, and the public were led to believe that 
death was following every one upon the street with a lasso of line wire 
attached to a three-thousand-volt-power dynamo. But instead of these 
cases indicating such a great danger, it was their very rarity that made 
them so noticeable. A death by an electric-light wire was a new item of 
news, something to be served up in the finest style, and the reporters 
made much of it. 

“Since I promised your president to give you a talk upon this subject; 
about three weeks ago, I have seen six cases of death or severe injuries 
by horse-cars. In every case the item was confined to a bare statement of 
the fact in the finest type, and without the slightest attempt at display. 
Some twenty-five deaths, and over a hundred and thirty severe injuries, 
have occurred from vehicles in the streets of New York since Jan. 1st. If 
deaths or injuries by electric-light wires were as common in occurrence, 
these too would be chronicled in the finest type, in the least conspicuous 
place on the page. 

“No doubt there is danger in the electric-light wires, but the danger to 
people generally in the city is extremely small. The danger in crossing 
the street is thousands of times as great. The danger on the railroad-train, 
on the steamer, on the ferry-boat, in eating your lunch, or drinking your 
soda-water, is far greater; yet you do these things without a care for the 
consequences. The other day I read of two or three persons being killed 
by fallen bricks blown from a chimney, but the paper said nothing about 
a proclamation by the mayor ordering all chimneys taken in.” 

In an article of this kind, the work of Professor Elihu Thomson deserves 
careful consideration, not only because of what he has already accom- 
plished, but also because of what we have a right to expect from him in 
the future ; for he is a young man still, with the best part of his life before 
him. Those who know about it say that he owes much to his father, who 
-was the possessor of unusual mechanical insight and skill. 

Elihu Thomson was born at Manchester, England, in 1853. His father 
was an out-and-out Scotchman, and his mother was English with an admix- 
ture of French blood two generations back. When he was five years old, 
his parents came to America and settled in Philadelphia. Here the boy 
showed great interest in machinery of every sort, and spent a great deal 
of time in drawing, even before very much constructive ability had mani- 
fested itself. When he was seven years old, he entered the schools of 
Philadelphia ; and shortly after he had passed his eleventh birthday, he 
was ready to enter the Central High School; but the regulations required 
that each scholar, when he entered the high school, should be at least 
thirteen years of age. Strange as it may seem, this regulation was, perhaps, 
the making of Professor Thomson ; for, during the two years in which it 
was his chief duty to grow old enough to enter the high school, there 
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happened to fall into his hands a book describing experiments in electricity, 
and giving directions for making an electrical machine, with a wine-bottle 
for a friction cylinder. Now the boy had never seen such a machine, and 
knew absolutely nothing about electricity till he got hold of this book ; but 
see where his remarkable ingenuity and innate push led him. He made 
the machine at once, and it did its work ; it produced electricity. Then, 
following his text-book, he made Leyden jars and other statical electric 
appliances. He got out a Morse telegraph circuit complete, with instru- 
ments and batteries, and the magnets were wound with wire, every inch of 
which was insulated by winding cord about the copper. He had never 
seen such a thing as insulated wire. In this way he went on with his rather 
crude experiments, till, when he graduated from a four-years’ course at the 
high school, he was said to have mastered about all that was then known 
of electricity, as well as of chemistry. 

As soon as he had finished his course in the high school, he went into 
an analytical laboratory in Philadelphia, and there spent six months in 
testing ores, at the end of which time he was called back to the high 
school to become assistant in the department of chemistry. This position 
gave him charge of the chemical laboratory and apparatus, as well as the 
conduct of a large part of the instruction. In 1875, while still at the high 
school, he was made professor of chemistry at the Artisans’ Night School 
of Philadelphia, where his chief duty was to deliver scientific lectures. In 
1876, at the age, just remember, of twenty-three years, Professor Thomson 
received promotion to the chair of chemistry and physics at the high 
school, where he was to have charge of the two-years’ course in chemistry, 
and also of the instruction in mechanics and in the properties of solids. 
Professor Houston had then, and has even now, charge of the instruction 
in other branches of physics. 

Professor Thomson was a ready worker, and therefore his school duties 
did not require all his time. His leisure, however, was by no means 
wasted. He started a good many lines of investigation and experiment. 
For one thing, he became infatuated with organ construction. He built 
a good pipe-organ that had four sets of pipes and electro-pneumatic key 
action. He made his own zinc and wood pipes, keys, valves, sound- 
board, bellows, and, indeed, all the essential parts. Then he went into 
lathe-work in metal, and the grinding of lenses and specula ; and he made 
a compound microscope, —compound achromatic object-glasses, eye-pieces, 
condensers, and all. Later he made photographic lenses, and also a large 
variety of electrical devices, ranging from a Holtz machine to a dynamo- 
electric apparatus. 

During the term of the Franklin Institute, in 1876-77, having been 
appointed lecturer, he gave courses on electricity, using very often, for 
purposes of illustration, apparatus of original design and construction. 
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For this object he made his first successful dynamo; making patterns, 
winding, etc., of dimensions sufficient to run a small arc-lamp. He began 
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to feel increased interest in the subject of electric lighting. He devoted 
every spare moment to experiments with dynamos and lamps. It was at 
this time, too, that, as a result of preparing himself for a careful lecture on 
centrifugal force, he was led to get up, with Professor Houston, a machine 
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for the continuous separation of substances of different densities. The 
invention was applied specially to the separation of cream and milk ; and, 
after a patent had been obtained, it went into well-nigh general use in 
large creameries. 

The next winter Professor Thomson and Professor Houston served 
together on a committee of the Franklin Institute on dynamo-electric 
machines. Dynamos were carefully tested, and the results were published. 
The report of the committee called special attention to the advantages of 
thoroughly laminating armature cores, and also to the economy of working 
with a high external resistance of the dynamo, as compared with a low 
internal resistance. 

In 1878 Professor Thomson attended the Paris Exhibition, where he 
made a zealous study of the Jablochkoff lighting system, which was then 
attracting great attention. Fired with a new lease of enthusiasm, he 
returned to America; and that year and the following, he, with Professor 
Houston, applied for several patents on electric-lighting apparatus. Mr. 
George S. Garrett of Philadelphia built some machines and lamps under 
license, and put a few plants in operation. Then the American Electric 
Company of New Britain, Conn., took hold of the matter. In 1880 this 
company, which is now known as the Thomson-Houston Company of 
Lynn, Mass., obtained the services of Professor Thomson as electrician, 
and a wonderful system of electric lighting took its start. 

Among the buzz and whirl of the machinery at New Britain, Professor 
Thomson soon found himself just as much at home as he had been in the 
quiet schoolroom or laboratory. Here his genius soon found itself hand 
in hand with that excellent business management which was immediately 
attended with an enormous extension of business that placed this com- 
pany’s enterprise in the foremost rank of electrical industries. 

In 1883 the company occupied its new factory at Lynn, and Professor 
Thomson kept himself busier than ever. As a result of his undertakings 
in arc-lighting, incandescent-lighting, motor work, induction systems, etc., 
there are almost two hundred United-States patents, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of which have been taken out since he left Philadelphia. 
And this isn’t all. Many patents are still hanging in the Patent Office ; and 
there are also many promising private sketches, note-books, drawings, 
and models, that have accumulated during the past eight years. One of 
the latest things that Professor Thomson has won success in is the system 
of electric welding, for which he has devised an apparatus that renders the 
system generally available. 

It seems strange, that, with all the wear and tear due to the great 
demands on Professor Thomson’s time and energy, he has found oppor- 
tunities to contribute to scientific journals, and to deliver lectures. In 
1886 he read a paper on electric welding, before the Boston Society of 
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Arts, and his essay was trans- 
lated into more languages than 
any other scientific paper of 
that time. His paper entitled 
‘“‘Novel Phenomena of Alter- 
nating Currents,” which was 
read before the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, 
in 1887, is generally regarded 
as the most striking and valu- 
able contribution that has yet 
appeared in the literature on 
that subject. Only a few 
months ago, also, a most 
thorough and scholarly report 
on the insulation and installa- 
tion of electric-light plants was 
given before the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 

Professor Thomson is a 
member of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, the Frank- 
lin Institute, the Boston Soci- 
ety of Arts, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. He was recently elected, 
for a second time, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and is 
also an honorary member of 
the Boston Electric Club. 

In appearance Professor 
Thomson exhibits quiet dig- 
nity, and in bearing and gen- 
eral disposition he is modest 
to a fault. He is a most ex- 
cellent extemporaneous speak- 
er; his mental grasp of any 
theme on which he attempts 
to speak, and his ready com- 
mand of terse yet graceful 
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English, insuring eager listeners to every address that he makes. In 1884 
he married Miss Mary L. Peck. There are now two Thomson boys. 

The pioneer in electric-railway work on this side the water was Charles 
J. Van Depoele, a Belgian, who first opened his eyes in the year 1846. At 
a very tender age he dabbled in electricity, and became so thoroughly 
infatuated with the subject that he entered upon a course of study and 
experiment at Poperinghe. In 1861, while at college, he produced his 
first light with a battery of forty Bunsen cells. Later, he removed to Lille, 
France, where he attended regularly the lectures and experiments of the 
Imperial Lyceum, fram 1864 to 1869. In the last-mentioned year he came 
to this country and took up his residence in Detroit, where he soon 
exhibited his lights and other electrical appliances. 








CAR ON CRESCENT BEACH ROAD 


One day in the year 1874, while he was experimenting in Detroit with 
electric generators and motors, there suddenly flashed across his mind the 
idea that a train of cars could be run by electricity. He had several scientific 
friends to whom he at once mentioned his thought, but they were inclined 
to be sceptical. They did not shake his convictions, however, for soon after 
this, on several occasions, we find him in his shop at Detroit, demonstrat- 
ing the power of an electric motor by running an ordinary rip-saw to saw 
lumber. He would shift the belt of his ten-horse-power engine from the 
main shaft, driving the machinery, to a large dynamo, which drove another 
dynamo, belted as a motor to the main shaft. As soon as the engine was 
started, and the generating dynamo began to get up some speed, the 
current generated was transmitted by two wires to the motor, and the 
motor started up immediately, increasing or decreasing in speed, according 
to variations in the speed of the generator. 
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Mr. Van Depoele and his friends were so enthusiastic over this discov- 
ery that the matter of making an experiment upon some piece of street- 
railway in Detroit, to show what could be done by way of driving cars by 
electricity, was pretty thoroughly agitated. Detroit, however, was at just 
that time greatly excited over the electric light, and so a sufficient amount 
of capital could not well be got together to give the railway scheme a trial. 

Later, Mr. Van Depoele removed to Chicago, where the subject of 
electric railways was taken up again, — this time in earnest. In February, 
1883, an experimental plant was put in, including a track four hundred feet 
long, The car was fitted up with a three-horse-power motor, and the rails 
were used as one side of the circuit, while the other side consisted of 
copper wire suspended on a level with the tracks, midway between them, 
by means of boards with V slots cut in them. On the bottom of the car 
were fastened two small wheels, into which the copper wire was laid. As 
the car moved along, the wheels would lift the wire out of the V slots, in 
approaching them, and drop it after passing the slots. The current came 
from a generator in a shop just across the street. This plant was run 
successfully several weeks, and an important principle was settled. 

At the Chicago Inter-State Fair, which opened Sept. 10, 1883, an ele- 
vated electric railway was operated without a hitch some fifty days. The 
track was lifted above the ordinary level, the rails being carried on the top 
of the structure, the car being suspended below the axles, instead of above, 
as in the case of ordinary railway-cars. 

In July, 1884, Mr. Van Depoele made arrangements to run an electric 
railway at the Toronto Annual Exhibition, from the entrances to the main 
building, —a distance of about three thousand feet. Here he tried the 
underground or conduit system, which also proved a complete success for 
all the purposes of the exhibition. A slim wooden box was fastened mid- 
way between the rails, and kept in place by means of iron brackets screwed 
to the cross-ties. The box was slit longitudinally the whole length of the 
track, and both sides of the slit were protected by iron strips, thus prevent- 
ing any wearing of the wood. ‘Two copper strips were placed on opposite 
sides of the box, — one of the strips being the positive conductor, and the 
other the negative. Two insulated conducting brushes entered the box 
through the slit, from the bottom of the car, making contact, one with the 
positive conductor, the other with the negative. These brushes were in turn 
in electrical communication with the motor and current regulator, so that the 
car, in traveling, always kept the circuit unbroken between the brushes. The 
motor used, which was of thirty horse-power, propelled three cars, carrying 
two hundred people at each trip. A forty-horse-power generator supplied 
the current. So much for the first experiment with the conduit system. 

The next plant of importance was put in at Minneapolis in the winter of 
1885-86, for the purpose of operating over a portion of the Minneapolis, 
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Lyndale, and Minnetonka Railroad: The plant consisted of a sixty-horse- 
power generator and a fifty-horse-power motor. ‘The rails were utilized for 
one side of the circuit, and an overhead copper wire for the other side. 
The success of this road was regarded as phenomenal when it was put in 
operation, especially with reference to the ascending of grades and the 
turning of curves. One stormy day, so it is said, a steam-dummy started 
from the car-house with a motor car and a large open car to convey them 
to the road, where electrical connection could be had. As it neared the 
latter point, the dummy “ got stuck.” The dummy was dismissed, and 
electrical connection made, when immediately the motor car ploughed its 
way through the snow, and cleared the track in a short time. 

The overhead copper wire, which served for one side of the circuit 
between the generator at the power-station and the motor beneath each 
car, was suspended from brackets fastened to poles at a height of about 
twenty feet from the ground. A “trolley” or traveler ran freely back and 
forth on the wire, the latter being supported from the brackets from below. 
The trolley was a metal frame with grooved wheels resting on the wire, the 
whole being so arranged that the centre of gravity was well below the wire, 
so that the trolley remained upright, and held to the wire. The current 
was conveyed from the main conductor to the motor beneath the car by 
means of flexible wires running from the trolley to the motor. As the car 
moved, the trolley was drawn along, thus keeping up a constant metallic 
contact. 

This is practically the overhead system, as it stands to-day. On the 
Thomson-Houston roads, the trolley comes in contact with the conductor 
from below, in which case the trolley is supported by a flexible arm, fas- 
tened to the top of the car. Then, again, when the track is in the middle of 
the street, instead of at the side, two lines of poles instead of one are used, 
and the poles are connected in pairs by wires running from pole to pole 
across the street. From these cross wires, directly over the middle of the 
track, is suspended the main conductor, along which the trolley runs, as in 
the former case. On wide streets, a single line of poles is sometimes placed 
between the two tracks. 

Roads are running successfully on one or another form of this system, at 
Appleton, Wis. ; Binghamton, N.Y.; Detroit, Mich. ; Fort Gratiot, Mich. ; 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Lima, O.; Port Huron, Mich. ; St. Catharines, Ont. ; Scran- 
ton, Penn. (three lines) ; Ansonia, Conn.; Dayton, O.; Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Windsor, Ont.; Crescent Beach, Mass.; Revere, Mass.; Syracuse, N.Y. ; 
and Washington, D.C. 

The road at Appleton is run wholly by water-power, the plant consisting 
of a pair of turbines capable of developing a hundred horse-power, and act- 
ually driving a sixty-horse-power dynamo. The grades encountered on this 
road run as high as nine per cent. At Scranton there are two things worth 
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noticing. In the first place, Scranton is a city that boasts of more than 
sixty thousand inhabitants, yet the use of overhead wires throughout the 
city is allowed. ‘The other point worthy of note is, that the road is oper- 
ated from the electric-light station. ‘The road is four miles long, and has 
twelve grades averaging more than six per cent. The road pays the elec- 
tric-light company nine dollars a day for running the sixty-horse power 
generator, i.e., fifty-four dollars and seventy-five cents per horse-power per 
annum, or about one cent per horse-power per hour. The Detroit road is 
a suburban line, on which the cars have been run at a speed of twenty-seven 
miles an hour. At St. Catharines, the company has leased water-power 
from the Canadian Government on the Welland Canal, paying about one 
dollar per horse-power per annum. At. the water-wheel, over four hundred 
horse-power is available ; so the company has arranged to run, with the 
surplus, several motors along the line for manufactories. With this income, 
the net cost to the company for power will be about thirty cents per car 
per day. 

Washington, D.C., is running three cars on two and one-seventh miles of 
track, over the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway. This line starts at 
the corner of New-York Avenue and Seventh Street, north-west, and runs 
along New-York Avenue, out to the Soldiers’ Home in Eckington. The 
poles are not deemed unsightly. On the contrary, they are regarded as 
P highly ornamental. They are of iron, and of the following design: At a 
height of twenty feet from the ground, an arm or bracket makes out from 
the pole, and from the end of this bracket or cross-piece the main con- 
ductor is hung. Then at a height of six feet above the cross-piece or 
bracket, a cluster of incandescent lights is arranged at the top of the pole. 
Where the track is double, the pole, which is itself of ornamental design, is 
set between tracks, and a cross-piece is used for the hanging of the wires ; 
where the track is single, a bracket is used. The poles are set a hundred 
and twenty-five feet apart. 

In the middle of last month, the West End Street Railway Company of 
Boston — the largest street-railway system in the world — signed a contract 
adopting the Thomson-Houston system, and work was at once begun on the 
line from Harvard Square, Cambridge, to Arlington. This was a financial 
arrangement of enormous proportions, inasmuch as the change on the part of 
the West End Company from horse-power to electricity means an investment 
up in the millions. It means that eight thousand horses will be got rid of. 

The one thing in all the mechanism of an electric railway that wins the 
admiration of a man versed in the mysteries of machinery is the work done so 
. silently, and yet so completely, by the motor. The motor is indeed a wonder 
among wonders. It is not to be supposed, by any means, that all motors 
are alike in efficiency. The earlier forms were very crude in construction, 
and rather bungling to manage ; but so rapid has been the improvement in 
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them, that to-day they may be regarded as completely developed, except 
that from time to time certain niceties of detail will doubtless claim atten- 
tion, as a matter of convenience rather than of necessity. 

Since, in explaining the work of a motor, it is necessary to take some 
special motor as an example, we will take that which, by reason of its 
complete mechanism and ingenious details, has found its way beneath most 
of the electric-railway cars now in use in this country. We refer to that 
manufactured by:the Thomson-Houston Company. 

It is a principle that needs no further explication, that, when the genera- 
tion of power is confined to large stationary plants, vastly greater economy 
is obtained than when the power is supplied from several smaller plants. 
The beauty of electricity as a power is, that it can be transferred from one 
point to another, the energy of a steam-engine at the central station being 
distributed among the several cars on the line of the road in such a way 
that each car, at each point of the road, receives just so much power as is 
actually needed at that point. In the case of a cable railway, on the other 
hand, seventy-five. per cent. of the energy supplied at power-stations is used 
up in simply dragging the cable. The energy of the engine at the power- 
station of an electric railway is converted by means of a dynamo into elec- 
tricity at the station, and carried by stationary metallic conductors along 
the whole length of the line ; and the car as it moves along draws off the 
electricity in such quantity as is needed, by means of metallic connection 
between the main conductor and the motor fastened to the axles under the 
car. The motor then takes the current of electricity, and converts it into 
mechanical power, so that the wheels of the car move. 

It is well to remember that the dynamo at the power-station and the 
motor beneath the car are practically one and the same machine, working 
in directly opposite ways. The dynamo converts mechanical energy into 
electric, and the motor converts back electric energy into mechanical. 

The characteristic that has brought the Thomson-Houston motor into so 
great general favor is that it combines high efficiency with substantial and 
tasty mechanical design. Careful experiments have several times recently 
been made with these motors to test their efficiency. The results show for 
the fifteen-horse-power motor an average of more than ninety-one per cent., 
that is, less than nine per cent. of the energy imparted to the motor is 
dissipated. Less than five years ago, the best dynamos and motors gave an 
efficiency of only seventy-five per cent. The wire coils became heated, 
and the journals too, for that matter; so that a machine could not be 
depended upon to run more than about fifteen hours on a stretch. Then 
the armatures and the commutators would burn out. In short, there was 
always something wrong. Now the Thomson-Houston Company have 
succeeded in making a dynamo and a motor that, after making all reason- 
able allowances beyond those actually indicated in experiments, give for 
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a hundred horse-power at the engine sixty-five horse-power at the car-axle. 
This is very much greater than the efficiency of steam as applied to rail- 
roading. 

How is this remarkable efficiency obtained? Simply by paying careful 
attention to the electric and magnetic proportioning of the motor. ‘The 
magnetic circuit is very short, and of ample section, and therefore of low 
resistance, and the magnetic poles are so formed as to convey the magnet- 
ism into the armature with the least possible loss. In the engraving it will 
be noted that the poles of the field-magnets, the cores of which are round 
in section, project upward, enclosing the armature. By this means, a high 
peripheral velocity causes a rapid cutting of the lines of force, in conse- 
quence of which, also, the armature is capable of exerting a powerful rota- 
tive force, or “ torque,” such as is needed in railway-cars. 

As the armature is short, the necessity for a long, rigid shaft is avoided. 
The coils of the motor are wound on bobbins, slipped over the core, so that 
it is very easy to change or replace a coil. The field-magnets, which are 
relatively of very high resistance, are wound in shunt to the armature; so 
that the amount of electricity required to energize the field-magnets is 
reduced to a very small fraction of that absorbed by the motor. The wind- 
ing on the armature is of very low resistance, which, with the careful con- 
struction of the armature core, makes it impossible for the armature to 
become heated, even when greatly overloaded. The motor is started and 
stopped by means of a rheostat, which is inserted in the armature circuit 
in such a way that all of the resistance is introduced when the motor is 
started. In this way, an abnormal flow of the current through the arma- 
ture is prevented, and the car starts gradually. As the speed increases 
this resistance is cut out, until, when full speed is attained, no resistance 
remains in the circuit. The counter-electromotive force of the armature 
regulates the flow of the current, as the load varies. 

In most motors two pairs of brushes are used,—one pair for each 
direction ; but the Thomson-Houston motor uses but one pair of brushes, 
whether the car moves forward or backward. They need not be shifted 
at all, and at the same time they run without any “sparking” whatever. 
The brushes are self-feeding, and the bearings self-oiling. All that is 
necessary is that care be taken to place the brushes properly before the 
motor starts, and also to supply the oil-cups with oil about once a week. 
This done, the machine will take care of itself. The current is controlled, 
the car is reversed, and the brakes are applied, from either platform. For 
the prevention of accidents from lightning, the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany supplies each car with a lightning-arrester, and is said to be the only 
company that thus far has made this important move. This device is 
covered by their patents. 

All this would seem to indicate that motors have got beyond the experi- 
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mental stage, and have come to stay. In this connection it may be of 
interest to note a few sentences of a report made in the early part of the 
present year by Capt. Griffin of the Corps of Engineers, assistant to the 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, pursuant to a request 
from a Senate committee for information and suggestions as to the feasi- 
bility of adopting an electric-railway system for the District of Columbia. 
After going into a careful, detailed éswmé of what had been. accomplished 
by electricians in the matter in hand he said, by way of conclusion : — 

“A careful review of the recent developments in electrical tramways, and 
the present condition of electrical science, must convince any unprejudiced 
investigator that the electric motor is now beyond the experimental stage, 
and well established in the practical commercial domain. In other words, 
it is an incontrovertible fact that electrical energy offers a much cheaper 
and far more satisfactory motive power for tramways than either cables or 
horses. 

“There are about twenty-five hundred street-cars in use in the United 
States, requiring one hundred and twenty thousand horses for their service. 
About one-fifth of these, or twenty-four thousand horses, are more or less 
disabled annually. They either die, or drag out the remainder of their 
existence in other service. This is a frightful showing, and a change to 
some other form of motive power is called for on humanitarian grounds, 
as well as to serve the comfort and convenience of the public. Electricity 
not only furnishes a cheap and satisfactory power, but it also gives a 
brilliant light to the cars, rings the alarm-bells, and signals the driver.” 

Very few people have any adequate idea of the great amount of electric- 
railway business that has sprung up in this country “almost in a night.” 
Take the company already referred to, as an example. A few brief months 
ago the Thomson-Houston Company thought of little else, and were known 
for little else, than their electric-lighting system. To-day the electric- 
railway department bids fair to rival the lighting branch of their business. 
They have bought up the Van Depoele patents ; have secured the services 
of Mr. Van Depoele ; and have added two new buildings to their already 
enormous factory at Lynn, Mass., which is now by far the largest in the 
world. Nineteen roads are in operation to-day, using this system alone. 

The Thomson-Houston Company has signed contracts for equipping 
ten roads that are in process of construction now at the following places : 
Des Moines, Iowa ; Wichita, Kan. ; Omaha, Neb. ; North Adams, Mass. ; 
Lynn, Mass. ; Danville, Va.; Hudson, N.Y. ; Seattle, W.T.; Bangor, Me. ; 
and Boston. The Riverside and Suburban Street Railway Company 
of Wichita, Kan., will operate two miles of track with three cars. At 
North Adams, Mass., the Hoosac Valley Railway Company will run six 
cars over five miles of track. At Lynn, the Lynn and Boston road will 
try electricity on its Highland Line, where grades run as high as twelve and 
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one-half per cent. There will be one and seven-eighths miles of track, 
and two cars. The Danville (Va.) Street Railway Company will operate 
two miles of track, with four cars. The Hudson (N.Y.) Street Railway 
Company will run three cars over two and one-half miles of track. At 
Scranton, Penn., three roads are operating fourteen miles of track under 
the Thomson-Houston system. ‘The Scranton Passenger Railway Com- 
pany has just contracted for an extension of a mile and one-half. The 
Scranton Suburban Railway Company has ordered ten new trucks, and 
the other company —the Nay-Aug Crosstown Railway Company — has 
ordered four. At Seattle, W.T., five miles of road, with five cars, will be 
in running order by the first of January next. The Street Railway Com- 
pany of Bangor, Me., has contracted for a road four and one-half miles 
long, with four cars, using a single overhead conductor. The Des Moines 
Broad Gauge Railway Company is equipping seven and one-half miles of 
track with eight cars, with this system ; and the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Railway and Bridge Company will soon have a model road in operation, 
with nine miles of track and twelve cars. 

Besides the overhead and the conduit systems, there is what is known 
as the “storage system,” in which the power is furnished by a storage 
battery or accumulator. In this system each car is independent of every 
other car, carrying its own power wherever it goes. It seems to be the 
general verdict, however, that the storage battery is not yet sufficiently 
developed to prove satisfactory, since, although this method of running 
is perfectly safe, still it is slow, clumsy, expensive, and uncertain. 

There are several other systems in use to a greater or less extent, but 
they are all modifications, in one way or another, of the three already 
mentioned. The storage system has met with practically no favor what- 
ever. The underground or conduit system is correct in principle; but 
wherever it is possible to use overhead wires, they had better be used, 
as a conduit is comparatively expensive in first cost, and much more 
exacting in the matter of running expenses than is the overhead system. 
In densely populated cities, however, with narrow streets, where permis- 
sion cannot well be granted to erect poles, the conduit system will be 
found to work to the sufficient satisfaction of all concerned. The system 
in which an overhead conductor is used has proved satisfactory wherever 
it has been put in operation,—to passengers, stockholders, and city 
fathers alike. 
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NEWCASTLE SONNETS. 


By DR. WILLIAM HALE. 


I. 
NEWCASTLE. 
(THE TOWN.) 


O LITTLE, brine-breathed, dreamful island-town ! 
Brown hermit, basking in an aimless ease, 
With naught to mock thy dreams save breaking seas 
That hoarsely call, and seaward hurry down. 
I would not have thee great, of high renown; 
I would not check sweet day-dreams like to these, 
In which thou noddest to the soft sea-breeze. 
Thou wearest beauty as a queen her crown, 
Right royally; but I would have thee know, 
Shunning the world, this secret of thy peace, — 
Companionship with God, which doth bestow 
Power, grandeur, beauty, life without surcease ; 
Know, what from men and strife hath farthest fled, 
With peace and God is closest islanded. 


y 


II. 
JOHN ALBEE. 
(“JAFFREY COTTAGE.” 


BRAVE, sea-blessed singer dwelling by the sea, 
Sturdy shore-hermit on thy island-farm, 
How dear thy sea, in tempest or in calm! 
How blithely beat its billows calling thee! 
Let thy snug acreage of field and tree, 
And whispering grove, and singing shore, embalm 
Within thy grateful breast such wondrous charm 
Of music, that thou there contented be 
To sit with shell in hand upon the shore, 
And chant such melody as doth arise 
Unto thy heart from out the sea, — all skies, 
All homes, all hearts, to fill and bless, — 
Aye, more! 
Foyous abide! and of its overflow 
Let thy great heart, sea-like, its wealth bestow. 
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ITT. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
(‘KELP ROCK.’’) 


CHILD of Nature, keen-sighted, great of heart, 

Leal worshipper of sun and shore and sea, 

Seek thou the restful home that waits for thee. 
Leave urban cares, the rout, the rush, the mart. 
Let cities hold their greed and gold ; apart, 

The greater, rarer dower thine shall be. 

Keep thou thy boundless, untold wealth, — the sea; 
Within its depths unfathomed find thine art. 


Choose thou the ocean’s sweet environment, 
The sea-blown musings on thy shingly shore : 
Cleave close unto the swirl and rush and roar 
Of ocean’s hallelujah, endless blent 
Within thy soul, in awful flood and flow, 
To make thee sweet and pure, and keep thee so. 





ONE WINTER SOUTH. 
By GEORGE E. WALSH. 


Mrs. ALcotr was a thorough Bostonian; strong-minded, accurately 
educated, cultured, and the least bit exclusive. Her husband had been 
colonel of a Massachusetts regiment in the late war, and the hatred for the 
South which he entertained up to the day of his death, when a rebel bullet 
crashed through his brain, found a living embodiment in the person of his 
high-minded wife. Her prejudices against any thing Southern were deeply 
seared into her memory and heart by bitter past associations. Her nervous 
temperament revolted at the thought of covering over her wound by the 
balm of forgiveness, and the more the questicn was agitated to her, the 
more set and inflexible she became in her opinions. The people of a 
country who had killed her “ dear colonel” could never be on friendly and 
intimate terms with her. She rejected the suggestion with all the contempt 
that she could command. 

Mrs. Alcott was a small, delicate woman ; in fact, she was much below 
the medium height. Her figure was erect and supple, and she carried her 
head in that attitude of aristocratic indifference that commanded attention, 
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if not love and respect. She moved in her circle of friends as a sort of 
paragon, and in their eyes her prejudices and eccentricities were far over- 
shadowed by her superior intellectual gifts and skilful acquirements. She 
loved music ; she loved society ; she loved literature ; and whatever branch 
ot knowledge or worldly acquirement she loved, she excelled in. Her little 
triumphs in society had been many before the fatal news came that made 
her a widow. Then she vanished from society to nurse her sorrow in 
secret. Her most intimate friends only were admitted to condole with her 

in person, and for years she lived the life of a recluse. 

But Mrs. Alcott had an only daughter, a girl like herself, made to shine 
among her contemporaries. Maud Alcott was twenty years of age, and the 
centre of all her mother’s hopes, joys, and affections. She had come forth 
from her hermit-like life to mingle with society again for Maud’s benefit ; 
she had given great receptions ; she had made the circuit of all the fash- 
ionable watering-places ; she had made Maud the attraction of two seasons. 
All this Mrs. Alcott felt to be her duty, and she performed it with a con- 
scientiousness of purpose that was not altogether unpleasant. Nor was the 
recipient of all her attention and anxiety deficient in those graces and 
attractions conducive to make a shining light in society.. Maud Alcott was. 
small, graceful, and beautiful. She had skin like satin, unblemished by a 
disfigurement ; strong expressive features, overtopped by a clear white 
forehead ; eyes like the liquid depths of a mountain lake, reflecting its own 
beautiful images ; and her small hands were the envy of her sex. Added to 
these gifts of nature were those bestowed by her teachings and surroundings. 

When Maud stepped out of her teens, an accomplished and beautiful 
lady, her mother began to decline rapidly in health. Her lungs were weak, 
and she became too delicate to stand the severities of a Northern winter. 
Her physician advised her to go South for her health, and remain there 
until the returning spring should bring her relief. This news was exceed- 
ingly unwelcome to her, and she protested strenuously, but vainly, against 
her physician’s commands. She loved Boston, and hated the South ; how 
could she give up the one for the other, even for a short time? 

The good-natured doctor would probably have given in finally to the 
little lady’s arguments, had not Dame Nature interposed. Mrs. Alcott 
loved life, like many other confirmed invalids, and when she found the 
autumn winds playing havoc with her afflicted lungs, she became fright- 
ened, and suddenly determined to take the advice of her medical man. 
As there was no alternative between dying and going South, she sweetly 
overcame her prejudices for that benighted land, and accepted fate with 
true womanly resignation. 

At the foot of Kennesaw, in the State of Georgia, there lies a beautiful 
village, called by geographers Marietta. It nestles among the mountains 
like a paradise in a wilderness. It is embosomed in magnificent oaks and 
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splendid elms, and its climate, at all seasons of the year, is deliciously mild 
and healthful. ‘To this health and pleasure resort, fashion’s votaries flock 
in great numbers ; and to it Mrs. Alcott was advised by a Northern friend 
to go. She had no particular aversion for Marietta, — no more than she 
had for all Southern cities and places,—and so, early one October morn- 
ing, she left her dear Boston, and started for her winter resort. Maud was 
her only companion. 

These two travelers did not appreciate the beautiful country through 
which they were whirled by the steam-cars. To them it was only the 
bloody battle-field where Colonel Alcott had shed his warm life-blood in 
defence of his country. Mrs. Alcott pulled down the blinds of the car- 
window, and shuddered visibly, as the temembrances of the past rushed 
across her mind. Maud followed her example, and the two passed the 
dreary days in their cramped quarters staring blankly at the walls, or read- 
ing aloud from some book. But when they were landed at Marietta they 
could no longer shut out the landscape from their view. They looked 
upon the gorgeous scenery with exclamations of wonder ; and the magnifi- 
cent mountain views, the hills, the valleys, and the rivers, seeined like an 
ever-shifting panorama of beauty. Maud could remain cold and passive 
no longer amid such a scene of bewildering grandeur, and her warm nature 
expressed itself in words and actions. Mrs. Alcott did not remonstrate 
with her; “for, after all,” she reasoned, “it’s the people, and not the 
country, that I dislike. We are here for the winter, and we must enjoy 
ourselves somehow.” 

The amusements at Marietta were varied enough to suit the most fastidi- 
ous mind. People came here from all parts of the country, and together 
they contributed to make the winter a gay one. Mrs. Alcott soon found 
that all of her fellow-boarders were not Southerners, and so she set herself 
to work making congenial friends of those who were from the North. It 
must be said, however, that she did not always discriminate rightly, and 
occasionally she became quite intimate with some prominent Southerner, 
whose local reputation was great. The climate agreed with her splendidly, 
and in a few weeks she once more regained her former health, and was 
able to accompany Maud in her rambles over the mountains. 

Among their acquaintances, Arthur Stapleton soon became the most 
favored. He was a young, upright man, full of life and gayety, polished 
and well-educated, of a noble family, and one who had traveled consider- 
ably. He had spent several years beneath the burning sun of India, one 
year in the frozen regions of the Arctic zone, and three years in traveling 
over Europe and America. A handsome income secured him against all 
want, and the death of both of his parents had made him a wandering 
exile on the earth. He had mingled in all classes of society, and knew 
perfectly well how to conduct himself in all. 
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When he first met Maud Alcott, he was particularly charmed with her 
beauty and actions. Although a society belle, she was still free from all 
those flippant expressions of vanity and conceit so characteristic of the 
petted girl of fashion. In Marietta she was simple and unaffected, and her 
attractions were greatly enhanced by her sweet ways. Her rich knowledge 
was never disagreeably shown in her conversation, and she readily acknowl- 
edged the superior intellectual acumen of her male companion. In fact, 
Arthur Stapleton was both well-read and well-educated, and his wide expe- 
rience in the world had not been in vain. He had noted every thing in his 
travels, and he knew perfectly well how to put it all to use. 

The mutual attraction which sprang up between these two young persons 
became stronger every day. They roamed through the woods and over 
the mountains together, and viewed the surrounding country from the top 
of Kennesaw. Horseback riding was their favorite amusement, and each 
pleasant afternoon they cantered along the smooth roads side by side, 
enjoying each other’s society as well as the scenery and the bracing atmos- 
phere. Mrs. Alcott did not see fit to accompany them on all these little 
excursions, and, even had she so desired, her delicate health would have 
denied her the privilege. But in the evening-time, when the village was alive 
with the gayeties of its winter boarders, she watched the two young people 
with that jealous care which an anxious mother exercises towards her only 
child, when she feels that at any moment her affections may be displaced by 
those of another. She loved Maud, and she liked Mr. Stapleton ; but still 
she felt some pain from the thought of surrendering her daughter to the 
keeping of another. But like a true woman of the world she carefully noted 
the course of events, and finally came to the conclusion that the friendship 
between ‘Maud Alcott and Arthur Stapleton was likely to ripen into some- 
thing deeper and tenderer. Two months had elapsed since she first set 
foot on Southern territory, and during that comparatively long period her 
daughter had been constantly in the society of Mr. Stapleton. They had 
had abundant opportunities to get closely acquainted with each other, and it 
was her duty to see that every thing was satisfactory from an unsentimental 
point of view. Accordingly Mrs. Alcott began to make diligent inquiries 
about the ancestors of Mr. Stapleton, and to get an exact history of his past 
life. 

There were plenty in Marietta who were both able and willing to give 
her this desired information. In fact, the old gossipers manifested such 
a pleasure in the task that they related every little tale and incident con- 
nected with the early life of Arthur that could be thought of, of many of 
which the young man himself was fgnorant. The story of his father’s life 
was likewise repeated, and minute details given of the Stapletons for 
generations back. 

The day after Mrs. Alcott received this little biography, Arthur Stapleton 
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met with a decidedly cold reception when he called upon the Alcotts. 
Mother and daughter seemed to have suddenly changed into icebergs, and 
the young man was made to feel that his society was no longer desired. 
It did not take him long to see that something was wrong, and he retired 
from the company of the ladies at an early hour. He philosophically com- 
mented upon the changed condition of the two ladies, and concluded that 
they would be in a different mood on the morrow. But his second visit 
proved no better than his first. Maud refused to accompany him to the 
top of Kennesaw, when he asked her, pleading a headache and general 
indisposition. Mrs. Alcott ignored his presence as much as possible, and 
by artful little devices she managed to excuse herself and daughter from 
accepting any of his invitations to excursions, rides, walks, and other pleas- 
urable trips. This studied indifference on the part of his former most 
intimate friends soon caused the young man to cease calling so often on 
the Alcotts, and he gradually adopted a colder bearing when in their 
society. 

But, despite his indifference to their cold looks and actions, Arthur 
Stapleton felt decidedly uncomfortable. He could not account for the 
sudden change in his Northern friends, and their actions were as galling 
to him as they were painful. He endured their coldness for a week, and 
then he determined to ascertain the cause of their changed actions towards 
him at the first opportunity. This happened sooner than he expected. 

One day, while sauntering meditatively through the woods, near the 
village, he suddenly came across Maud Alcott, walking leisurely in the same 
direction, holding a book in her hand. Her face seemed to flush slightly, 
when she discovered the young man’s presence, and then she accosted him 
as usual. 

“ Miss Alcott,” said Arthur, with some eagerness, as he approached her 
side, “I’ve longed for this moment for some time, when I could speak to 
you alone. You have studiously denied me that pleasure for the past 
weeks, and made me miserable in so doing.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Stapleton,” she replied, as calmly as if addressing her 
professor at college, “I wasn’t aware that I was denying you any pleasure, 
or making you feel otherwise than happy. We had better walk up to the 
village, as mamma will be worried about my long absence.” 

“* Maud — Miss Alcott, I mean, will you listen to me for a moment ?” 
eried the young man, maddened by the girl’s cold voice. ‘“ Will you 
explain what I have done to you or your mother of late, that you should 
treat me as you do? What has come over you, that you should try to 
avoid me, and make me so miserable? You once welcomed me to your 
home, but now I only find a cold reception. Has any rumor prejudiced 
you against me ? If so, will you be frank with me, and give me a chance 
to say a word in my own behalf before you condemn me?” 
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The young man grew passionate in his tone and manner. His com- 
panion’s lips seemed to be compressed with unwonted tightness. 

‘Mr. Stapleton,” she replied after a short pause, “I do not wish to con- 
tinue this conversation.” 

“ But will you not give me a word to dispel my doubts? What is the 
reason of your indifference, Maud?” he continued, lowering his voice. 

“Mr. Stapleton, you ask me a direct question, and I suppose it is my 
duty to answer you,” replied the now trembling girl; “and I will do so. 
Was your father ever engaged in the late Rebellion?” 

“Yes,” answered Arthur, with a bewildered look on his face. “He 
served as colonel in the Southern army throughout the war, and died in a 
Northern prison soon after peace was declared. He was a brave man, and 
won great distinction. But what has that to do with us?” 

“ Much, Mr. Stapleton. My father was a colonel in the war, but zo¢ in 
the Southern army. He lost his life while fighting against your people. 
Mother and I can never forget that. We can never forget the injury done 
to our family by your people, and it pains us to be forced to stay_in your 
country even for a brief time. We did not know that you were a South- 
erner until last week.” 

“ Maud,” and Arthur Stapleton’s face flushed with anger, “have I not 
been injured as much as you? My father died in your Northern land, and 
left me anorphan. But I have long ago accepted the result of the war as 
one not to be altered by: bitter feelings. It is well to forget the past, and 
look forward to the future.” 

“.I know, Mr. Stapleton, but it cannot be. Mother is prejudiced against 
your people, and I must obey her. Our friendship must be as distant as 
possible. We return to Boston in a couple of weeks, and then we can 
forget that we ever met.” 

Arthur Stapleton listened to the words of his fair companion gloomily, 
while the red blood crimsoned his cheeks, and when she had finished he 
walked slowly away. The thought that such bitter prejudices should be 
entertained in the fair breast of the one he loved roused his anger and 
pride, and he felt his own honor put to the test. Maud hesitated for a 
moment, and watched his retreating figure, and then with a resolute step 
she turned towards the village. 

The next week passed slowly to two young people in Marietta. Since 
their interview on the mountains Maud and Arthur Stapleton had not met, 
and each seemed determined to avoid the other as much as possible. 
They pursued their different vocations the same as usual, but in some un- 
explained manner they failed to meet each other. Mrs. Alcott was rejoiced 
at the turn of affairs, and she reasoned kindly with Maud about the im- 
possibility of Mr. Stapleton’s suit. Like a dutiful child, Maud replied at 
the close of each lecture, “ I know it, mamma, and I am content.” 
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One more week, and the Alcotts would return to their beloved Boston. 
Mrs. Alcott felt her spirits rising as the time approached, and she talked 
spiritedly to her newly-made acquaintances of her Northern city. Maud 
joined her mother in this enthusiasm over her native place. But late one 
afternoon. the two were surprised, and one, at least, pained, by asad accident 
near Marietta. Arthur Stapleton had been severely injured on the mountain 
side, while attempting to save a child from death, by falling over a small 
precipice. The people were very enthusiastic over his bravery, and that 
night he was the sole subject for discussion among ladies and gentlemen. 
According to the report, he would be confined to. his room for several 
weeks, and probably longer. 

Mrs. Alcott, if she felt any sorrow or regret over the unfortunate occur- 
rence, betrayed it in neither voice nor actions. Mr. Stapleton was a stranger 
to her, and she studiously avoided all conversation about him. When the 
news first reached her ears, she exhibited no signs of pity ; on the contrary, 
her pale, impassive face assumed a colder look as she listened to the gos- 
sipers, and did not relax until Maud exclaimed, in genuine compassion, 
“Poor man!” Mrs. Alcott shot a cold glance of disapproval at her 
daughter, but did not open her lips. 

Arthur Stapleton, on his part, spent a most wretched night, confined to 
his room in the small hotel. His broken limb gave him considerable pain, 
but his thoughts were far from his own physical sufferings. He was think- 
ing of the time when the Alcotts would leave for the North. They would 
both be gone before he could get out again, and his chances of seeing 
Maud once more were very poor. Lying on his clean white bed, he spent 
the cool night in looking out of the window at the starry heavens, conjuring 
up images of the past, and reviewing his early boyhood days. He hada 
vivid remembrance of the battles that raged around Kennesaw, and the 
fierce struggle that his people had made to protect their property, when 
Sherman marched through Georgia to the sea. He saw his father again 
going to the war at the head of his regiment, and recalled the pleasure and 
pride that he experienced when he first beheld him in his gay soldier’s 
clothes. Then his adventures in foreign lands, —they flitted before his 
feverish mind in quick succession. One moment he was beneath the 
tropical sun of India, and then he shivered before the cold blasts of the 
Arctic regions. His mind gradually wandered, and soon he was unconscious 
of any thing about him. All was oblivion. 

The morning sun still found the sufferer raving in a delirious fever. The 
restless tossings-about did not cease until nearly night ; and then, worn out 
with his violent exertions, he sank into a quiet slumber. 

Late in the afternoon, a beautiful cluster of ‘wild mountain flowers was 
placed on the table by his bedside. The sweet perfume of the roses filled 
the room, and exhaled their odor out of the open window. When the sick 
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man first opened his eyes, they fell upon these wild flowers, standing so 
close to his side, and seeming to nod a happy welcome to him. He took 
the bouquet and examined it, but the giver’s name was not on the card. 
Nothing by which he could identify his kind friend could be discovered ; 
nor did the servants know more about it than he did, or, if they did, they 
were pledged to secrecy. 

The next afternoon a similar cluster of wild roses were put in the place 
of the old ones. The same small, delicate card and handwriting accom- 
panied the gift, but no signs by which the giver’s name could be discovered. 
The roses were beautifully arranged in a pyramidal form, surrounded by a 
wreath of anemones, and relieved by a few green sprays and ferns. The 
white card was fastened to their stems by a satin ribbon, tied in a small 
knot. The handwriting was small and delicate, suggesting a fact that 
the sufferer had already guessed, — that his benefactor was a lady. But 
who? Arthur Stapleton asked himself this question a dozen times through 
the day and night. 

During his lingering illness, he did not hear from, nor see, Maud Alcott. 
But to this young lady he attributed the presents of flowers which he re- 
ceived each afternoon as regularly as day succeeded night. It was the only 
consolation that he had, and he clung to it with the pertinacity of death. 
His spirits rose each afternoon when the flowers made their appearance, 
and he eagerly examined the little label, with the never-varying words on 
it, “ Arthur Stapleton.” He placed the cards to his lips, and inhaled the 
sweet perfumery which scented the piece of pasteboard. The small 
pieces of satin ribbon were carefully taken off and preserved by the young 
man as treasures of priceless value. He placed them in his card-case, 
where they were kept for future use. 

The pleasant days of this week were inexpressibly long to Arthur Staple- 
ton, and it seemed to his eager spirit that he would be unable to bear them. 
When the week came to a close he found himself still unable to leave his 
room, and had no prospect of doing so for several days to come. On the 
morrow the Alcotts would leave for Boston. This knowledge made him 
more restless than ever. He tossed to and fro on his bed, in mental 
anguish, and cursed the fate that confined hith to it. But suddenly he 
became strangely calm, and, taking up a pen, he painfully wrote on a 
small card these words : — 


“ Have you nothing for me but good-by ? 
“ ARTHUR STAPLETON.” 


This he quickly despatched to Maud Alcott, by one of the servants, and 
then with a sigh of relief he lay back upon his bed and slept. 

Maud Alcott read this brief message from her former intimate friend 
with strange feelings of love and regret. Her face flushed slightly, and 
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then, without a word, she walked into her mother’s apartment, and handed 
the small card to her. 

Mrs. Alcott’s classic features preserved their calm immobility as she read 
the message, and her eyes were still riveted on the familiar handwriting, 
as she asked, — 

“ Maud, have you any thing more for him?” 

“ Mother,” replied the girl with a downcast look, “I might have if you 
did not — did not ” — 

Mrs. Alcott rose from her position before the window, and quietly crossed 
the room. From an old-fashioned desk she took a small picture of Colonel 
Alcott, and silently placed it in Maud’s hand. 


The shriek of the morning express sounded harshly upon Arthur Staple- 
ton’s ears, when he woke from his deep slumber. It was the train that was 
to carry Mrs. Alcott and her daughter from Marietta. He raised himself 
half up in the bed, and glanced about him. On the table was a small white 
card, which he quickly seized, and read these words : — 


“ Nothing but ‘ good-by.’ 
“ Maupb ALCOTT.” 





LAWRENCE—FROM ANDOVER HILL. 
By ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS. 


THROUGH leafy oriels I see it lie 
With God’s white light upon it, pure and still 
As if it felt no sorrow, feared no ill, 
Nor ever dreamed of tears. Its shuttles ply, 
Its looms are busy ; but the crystal sky 
Above it, like a mother bends, until 
The pictured city seems with peace to fill 
From that calm lustrous life which broods on high. 


Fair city, with thy spires and factories ! 
As down this shaded avenue I gaze, 
Beneath cathedral elms, thy beauty lays 

Its spell upon me, while my sympathies 
With human joys and tears yet more increase 

The deep endearment of thy shining peace. 
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CHARACTERS: 


GOVERNOR WENTWORTH, of New Hampshire. 
MarTHA HILton, @ Servant. 
MICHAEL, the Butler. 


LocaTION: WENTWORTH HALL, the old Manor House at Little Harbor, 


SceNE: Zhe Hall, Martua discovered binding bouquets. 


Portsmouth, N.H. ‘Time: One hundred and forty years ago. 


MICHAEL enzers 
with tablecloth, then with knives, forks, plates, ete. 


MarRTHA (singing). 


She clasps my hand, and with tearful eyes 
She says, “ We must meet no more.” 
“Tis well,’ and a cold mist seems to rise 

As I turn from the cottage door. 


And I love her the more, as standing there 
She seems so gentle yet cola; 

For she looks like a queen, and her sunny hair 
Seems turned to a sea of gold. 


The fast-falling sun says once, “ No more,” 
Then sinks to his crimson grave; 

The soft winds roaming the sounding shore 
Seem rocking to sleep each wave. 


The sunset bell tolls the same sad knell 
Of a poor life buried in grief; 

And the gulls screech, too, as if they could tell 
Of a wreck on love’s cruel reef. 
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A year has flown, and I’m home to stay,— 
To die in the scenes of yore; 

For they laid her away in the grave to-day, 
And I never shall see her more. 


Truly, for all good souls contentment is 

The truest happiness: therefore your fool’s 

Your only happy man; he mourns not for 

What’s past, nor frets for what’s to come; he hath 
Nor friend nor foe: he’s like a quick-dead man. 


MICHAEL. 


The poor wench in thy ditty broke her young wings with soaring too 
high; the love of an honest good fellow was offered too cheaply. She 
played for the earth; she got it, faith, in good time,—the grave. 


MARTHA. 


Ah, well! we are as we are, obstinate 
As Balaam’s ass. We’d not be guilty of 
Mending our sins; nay, not for a deluge. 


MICHAEL. 


“Tll-gotten gains bring never good fortune. 
The lassie that steals a true heart fares worse 
Than the thief that steals gold.” 
Well, woman’s the plague of the world. For my own part, I’m quite 
glad that I never fell into her trap: not to say that I’ve been a poor 
beggar in chances, —no, no, a hundred, if one. 


MARTHA. 


A woman lay trap to catch thee, thou dolt? 
I’ll warrant, if she be not mad, she’d lay 

Her trap for richer game. Indeed thou’rt rich 
In all the wine that’s stored away in thee, 
Much to the poverty of the master. 

Prate not to me of marrying, or I 

Will let out all I know about thy theft 

Upon the bottle. Thou marry, for shame! 


MICHAEL. 


Friz-pate, bridle thy tongue! "Tis four by the clock, and the cover 
not laid. The master will storm by all the saints in the calendar if the 
guests turn up their noses at that thing and t’other. Go, get thee below, 
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and tell Master Scullion the Governor will curse him till doomsday if the 
bacon be not crisp as a chip,— and let the goose be served in a salver 
of silver; the old Sévres he’ll find in the cellarage near to the wines. 


MARTHA. 


Pity thou hast not more servants than one. [Exit haughtily. 


MICHAEL (mocking her). 


“Pity thou hast not more servants than one.” Now, by St. Jerome, 
my lady of Essex would not have stalked out in such fashion as yonder 
young wench. One would think she were mistress of \Ventworth Hall. 














WENTWORTH HALL, 


Tis a husband she wants, to take down her proud airs. Pooh! what have 
the poor to do with pride? But, spite of her frowardness, she hath a 
good soul, and a bonny sweet face, and would make a good wife, — 
darns, sews, knits, does broidery-work. — Now, Michael, why not play out 
thy trumps in a way that shall make thee no loser, peradventure a gainer? 
And the shrew brews good ale! He! he! he! (Opens a bottle of wine 
at the sideboard.) Dear Michael, let me drink to thy future. (Pours 
out a glass, and drinks.) ’other night Job Wilcox, that profligate of 
the whole village, and I were gabbling together at old Staver’s inn, when 
he says, “ Michael, why’s your love for wine like a ring?” I told him 
to quit with his fol-de-rols; and he answers, “No end.” (Dvrinks.) 
Then he says, ‘ Why is it like the creed of Sir Midas?” I bade him 
not pester me with his book-larning, and he says, “The more you get, 
(drinks) the more you want.” (Fills another glass.) Tis a garrulous 
knave, this Job Wilcox, ah, but a clever. (Rather drunkenly.) Now, 
some drinks for their health, and if they have none they drinks for 
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pleasure, while others drinks because they must. H’m, I wonder to 
which cat-cate-gory do I belong? (Drinks, then sings.) 


Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 
fe called for his pipe, 
And he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 


No offence to King Cole, au contraire, as our French cousins say ; God 
bless his memory! Here’s to his health (drinks) ; but I call him a selfish 
knave ; ay, selfish! He had the bowl, was it not enough for a modest 
man? What could he want with the pipe and fiddlers? Bah! go hang 
the rest, give me the bowl. 

[L£xit, drunkenly, with bottle. 


(THE GOVERNOR enters.) 


Not here? I thought I heard her cheery voice 

As it went echoing through the lonely halls. 

If my poor Ruth had lived, might she not have 
Had such a voice, to turn darkness into day, — 
Such dreamy eyes that one might think them some 
Strange dells where nymphs could dance at noon of night? 
I’ve watched the sweet girl these last seven years, 
Toiling and struggling for her daily bread. 

When her poor father died (her mother gone 
Before), and all the clouds lowered on her heart, 
Yet never moan escaped her lips; the same 

Smile hovered sad about her face, as if 

’Twere loath to leave the place where it had lived 
So long. It may be foolish that’a man 

In my old years could love again, and yet 

Might it not make her happy too? I’ve learned 
She shuns the company of those who seek 

Her; will not have a word with any lad — 

The bravest of them; when she meets me, looks 
Upon the ground. I wonder what secret 

Her heart can hold. If gratitude has given 

Birth to a deeper feeling, why not make 

Her happy? What care I for what the world 
May say? notI. I hear her voice this way. 
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(Martua sings without; she enters at the last line of the song, stops and 
blushes.) 


A year has flown, and I’m home to stay,— 
To die in the scenes of yore; 

For they laid her away in the grave to-day, 
And I never shall see her more. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Because I gaze upon the brooklet, will 

It cease to wander down its stony steps? 
Because I stop to list the nightingale’s 
Pure note, for that will its song die away? 


MarrTHA. 
I know not these fine words, my lord, although 
In some old lore meseems I’ve read like them. 
THE GOVERNOR (aside). 


Her innocence a thousand times more fair 
Than all the seeming grace of richer dames. 


MARTHA. 


I hope my lord is not displeased with me. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Never more pleased ; and yet displeased that thou 
Wilt leave. 
MarTHAa. 


I leave? I understand you not. 
THE GOVERNOR. 


Come, hast thou never thought of marrying? 


MARTHA. 
Never, my lord. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Thy heart is still thine own? 


MARTHA. 
Yes, as it ever was. 
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* 
THE GOVERNOR. 


How strange thou art! 
I’ve watched thee now these seven years, — ever since 
Thy father died,—and, Martha, I have come 
To like thee ; sometimes even to long for thee. 
When I would see thee wrap thy faded shawl 
About thy golden curls, it seemed as if 
The last sunbeam had lost itself in night ; 
And when I saw thee glide out through the door, 
Adown the moony brake with fairy tread, 
It seemed as if an angel stole to heaven 
Again, as softly as she came to earth. 
I’d sit and gaze down in the hearth’s bright glow, 
And wonder if thou’dst ever come again. 
Then, as the coals would burn with a sweet rhythm, 
From spiteful glare to tranquil glow, I’d fall 
Asleep, and dream of wife and child who lie 
In yonder meadow lot beneath their roof 
Of violets, and almost wish my race 
Were run, and I were with them once again. 
And all these mournful thoughts when Martha leaves 
The house! What shall I do when thou shall leave 
Indeed? when I shall wake, and start, and turn 
To see thy hair a-glistening in the sun 
Among the early flowers, and find 
Thee not; then list to hear thy tuneful voice, 
That sounds like yonder brooklet’s laugh, as it 
Goes leaping down the hill, — and hear it not, — 
Quite gone, — sweet Martha, what shall I do then? 





[ Zakes her hand. 


MARTHA. 


Good sooth, I know not; but I will not leave 
Thee yet,—not this moon, nor the next, I hope; 
Nor never, if thou’lt have it so. These walls 
Seem part of my poor life, and it a part 

Of them, and I’m not happy when I am 


Not here. 
THE GOVERNOR. 


And dost thou love naught but these walls? 


MARTHA. 


My lord has been even more than kind to me. 
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THE GOVERNOR. 


I'd make thy future brighter than thy past. 
I love thee, Martha. Wilt thou be my wife? 


MARTHA. 


Thy wife? This is more of heaven than earth! 
I hope never to wake from this fair dream. 
If such as I am worth thy having, — yes. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


May angels strew thy path with stars of bliss! 


MARTHA. 


The first have fallen already — from thy lips. 
(After a pause.) 

And thus the beggar’s brow may wear the crown, 

And ride a jewelled palfrey round the town. 


(Enter MicuakEL, with dishes. He stands dumbfounded. Neither the 
GOVERNOR 7or MARTHA perceives him.) 
THE GOVERNOR. 


If love so will it, palfrey and jewels all 
Are thine. 
MarRTHA. 


Love, — and dear Heaven, withal. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Yes, Martha sweet, — lady of Wentworth Hall. 
[ Zhe curtain falls. 
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NEW ENGLAND DIALECT. 
By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


It is assumed abroad, and is not denied at home, that New England has 
a dialect peculiar to herself. This dialect is popularly supposed to have 
been developed on New England soil. We hear and read a good deal 
about the New England ‘wang, as though it were something to be heard 
nowhere else, and a pilgrimage within her borders were necessary to meet 
with instances of this nasalization ; at any rate, as though any such vulgar 
practice were wholly unknown in England except as a mark of provincial 
life. A recent writer of that country says that “residence in a colony and 
nasalization belong now to cause and effect.” This was written of the 
colonists in Australia ; and, by the way, it may be said that it is altogether 
mere matter of opinion. What can be shown historically in the case is 
that the ¢wang was made the distinctive mark of Puritanism in England 
from 1620 to 1660, and it is still charged exclusively upon New England 
speech just the same as the character for which it stood is still given to our 
life and manners. 

If it be found that New England has indeed developed a dialect of her 
own, it can be shown that this is the outcome of natural selection. It is, 
moreover, the standard usage of that which English writers are pleased 
frequently to speak of as ‘the American language.” Its forms of speech, 
and the tones in which these are spoken, constitute the leading American- 
isms. ‘That these forms are one and all purely of English origin, and are 
still in much more common use in the Old Country than in the New, may 
seem not an easy thing to show. Particularly difficult does the undertak- 
ing appear to one whose observation has been limited to New England, 
and who finds himself restricted to a line of procedure which runs parallel 
with, but counter to, that ancient course of appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. 

It is chiefly from English writers that the illustrations of this argument 
will be drawn. There is no lack of them wherever we may turn the pages 
of English literature. Poets have always enriched their vocabulary from 
rustic sources, and they have limbered up metre and rhyme with provincial 
ways of speaking. It is enough only to mention the dialect poems of 
Tennyson, in which he gives us specimens of the thought and the talk with 
which he was familiar in his early Lincolnshire home. “The Northern 
Farmer, Old Style,” and “‘The Northern Farmer, New Style,” are about 
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equally quaint. They show plainly enough the dvaw/ and the Awang of 
New England ; and, what is more and to the purpose, as well, they show 
that rustic and poet are alike in their loyalty to early training. 

A dialect grows out of the retention of old words, the adoption of new 
words, unusual application and construction of words, quaint pronunciation 
of them, and even the tones with which they are spoken ; in short, it par- 
takes of the entire nature, and of all the functions of language. We shall, 
therefore, look to find the correspondences and the discrepancies between 
the American and the English, sometimes on one point, and sometimes on 
another. 

Instead of quoting Tennyson or any poet who has consciously imitated 
the speech of the country people, it will prove more satisfactory to draw 
upon those writers who have been curious to note the unstudied speech of 
the people as they have heard it spoken. Novelists, tourists, and poets 
will furnish ample material ready to our hands. 

The testimony of Mr. L. J. Jennings is competent, and to the point. In 
writing of Derbyshire, he reports a conversation which he had with an old 
man of that shire, and he adds this comment upon the interview: “I 
noticed that when the old man used the word ‘do’ he pronounced it dew ; 
‘to,’ few, ‘true,’ ¢rew; and so on,—all ‘ Yankeeisms,’ as people say, 
supposed by some to be peculiar to New England, but in reality relics of 
speech imported from Old England two hundred years and more ago.” 
Farther reading will show us that “relics” such as these are more nume- 
rous and‘more frequently to be met in the Old Country than in the New. 
It is easy to show that these were venerable relics before they were brought 
to this country, by reference to the letters of Jakke Trewman in 1381, and 
the mention of Zrew-fonge in the “ Vision of Piers Plowman. ” 

These quaint bits of antiquity most commonly result from vowel-change, 
and a single specimen that will exhibit most of the possible changes will 
be convenient at the outset. Walter White, in his ‘ Eastern England,” 
gives the following Christmas canticle as he heard it chanted in those 
parts : 

** As Oi sot on a sunny bonk, 
A sunny bonk, a sunny bonk, 
As Oi sot on a sunny bonk 
On Christmas dee in t’ mornin’; 
Oi saw thray ships coom seelin’ boy, 
Coom seelin’ boy, coom seelin’ boy, 
Oi saw thray ships coom seelin’ boy 
On Christmas dee in t’ mornin’. 


“ And hew should bay in thase thray ships, 
In thase thray ships, in thase thray ships, 
And hew should bay in thase thray ships, 

But Joseph and his fair leddy ; 
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And hay did whistle, and shay did sing, 

And all the bells on airth did ring 

For joy that the Saviour hay was bawn 
On Christmas dee in t’ mornin’.” 


It will be observed in these lines, that a has the sound of 0, in the word 
“sat,” just as one runs great risk of hearing it sounded in that word any day 
here in New England. ‘That it should have the same sound in “ bank,” is 
strange to us. ‘The nearest approach to this I can recal! ever hearing is 
the word “stamp” as a verb. One would be puzzled at times to make out 
whether it were “0 sfomp or to stawmp. ‘This last brings to mind our word 
“swamp,” and that suggests “‘ swan,” every way the equivalent of donk. We 
have never been familiar here with the pronoun “I” under the form Oz, 
except as it is heard among emigrants of later coming than colonial times. 
The tendency here has been towards the closer sound, and the chance is 
that one will hear 47/e for “ boil,” and so on. “ Day” as dec, and “ three”’ 
as ¢hray, present a contradiction that sets all law at defiance. No parallel 
of the first change occurs to me. Of the second there occurs the now rare, 
but time-honored, pronunciation of “conceit” as comsate, and no doubt 
plenty of other examples can be found. ez for “who” is ultra New 
England, — it is Down-East. It is what one notices in the pronouncing of 
“noon” as newn. Airth, too, for “earth,” will be recognized as a relic 
still to be found this side the ocean. It is to be noticed that “hearth” is 
not yet spoken uniformly among our people, and neither Aarti nor herth 
gives great offence as yet. 

Our dialectic forms are from the eastern counties of England, — the 
parts out from which came the Pilgrim and the Puritan colonists. ‘To that 
region we can refer the origin of almost everything peculiar to our speech, 
but specimens of the home usage will show us how much we lack of a full 
equipment for conversing with our English cousins. From the fishing- 
town, Yarmouth, we have the following: “ /?// hev tew goo awahy.” This 
would prove scarcely intelligible if used here. ez for “have” is not 
common with us. ‘The tendency of the @ is in the opposite direction, 
towards a more open sound, or, perhaps more correctly, towards a broader 
sound. Tez for “to” is like Aez for “ who,” and will be as easily found 
in use. Goo for “go” is perhaps never heard here now, but one cannot 
say with any confidence that goo// for “ gold” may not yet be authorized 
by good usage as it was generally used at the time of the settlement of the 
colonies. Brooch and éreach give an example of the continuance of 
the two sounds in one and the same word. 

From the same East England town of Yarmouth we receive the report : 
“ T?s coom in good auda.” ‘This reminds us of our neglect of the letter 7. 
Auda for “ order’’ passes current in New England as it does in Yarmouth. 
Our friends of the West laugh at us for our treatment of the letter, and say 
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that the nearest approach we can make to “four o’clock” is to say foah 
o'clock. A recent article on Southern provincialisms gives this slurring of 
the vas a peculiarity of the South. ‘The fact is, that it has marked the 
English of England for more than five hundred years. In the early Eng- 
lish text, one will regularly find mo for “more,” and so on. ‘The fuller 
sound of the 7 marks an inland origin. It belongs to the shires, and can 
be traced to its home in old Mercia. Mr. White tells how he was directed 
to Stockton by a party of miners at the public-house of Newton : 

‘One insisted on a cut across the fields to Nuntharvp. My ear caught at 
the sharp twang of the av, —— a Yorkshireman would have said ‘ Nunthurp,’ 
— and I said, ‘Surely that’s Berkshire.’ 

““* Kes, ’tis: I comes not fur from Read’n’.” 

It will be noticed here, that although the “ or” of Wunthorp was sounded 
ar by the Berkshireman, yet he sounded “far” as fur, just as the York- 
shireman would have pronounced “for.” This will help us to understand 
why we have in use here, both “ farther” and “further.” A similar neglect 
of the ~ in “ first’? was formerly common in New England. An eminent 
professor of philosophy, to whose lectures it was the writer’s privilege to 
listen, used always to say fus¢. I find the following, told of an English 
waterman. Speaking of refuse left on the shore, he said, “‘ The sea’ll 
tak’ ’t all away the /ws¢ gale.” 

Closely connected with this treatment of the 7 must be considered the 
Northumbrian durr, as it is called. “ Yes, the bawies aw fine this yeaw,” 
is a specimen of Northumbrian. We are told that if one asks any person 
of that border region to say “courier,” he will get a covheous answer. It is 
told of a person at Ovingham, that when asked what they burned in certain 
kilns at a distance, he answered, “d’hicks,” though all the time honestly 
intending to say “ bricks.” 

An affectation of this dvr is perhaps the most aristocratic distinction in 
English society. It is said to have been feebly imitated in this country. 
Such a weakness is no new vanity. Shakspeare marks something similar, 
and most likely from that same border region, when he makes Lady Percy 
magnify Hotspur’s importance in the presence of the Earl. She says: 


“And speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant.” 


The presence of the ~ affects the preceding vowel in other ways than to 
yield dawies for “berries.” In our older English poetry, e followed by 7 
was sounded as a. I believe the only authorized pronunciation of “ ser- 
geant”’ in military circles is still sargean¢. The fluctuation between harth 
and herth has been mentioned. A visitor to the east coast of England, 
inquiring for Mersey Island which lies off Pyfleet Creek, was looked upon 
with wonder by the rustics, until at iast one of them exclaimed, “ Oh, 
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sir! you means Massy Island.” How familiar the old East England excla- 
mation, “ Lord o’ massy !”’ has been made throughout New England! Not 
only has the liquid this effect upon e, but in several words it affects 7 as 
well. A “spire” of grass is pronounced sfeer in New England, while the 
“spire ’’ of a church is called sfzve ; but the time was, when in both its 
uses the word was sfeer in Old England. Thomas Fuller, speaking of a 
shire which abounded in churches and in landed gentry, said it was rich in 
spires and squires. It is plain that he sounded the vowel alike in both. It 
is worth while to note that the New England pronunciation of “ esquire” 
has become sguare. 

The liquid 7 seems also to have influenced the vowel before it. In East 
Essex, ¢ is, in such case, sounded as -short a. The farmer says, “ Ay 
talled my missis to fad/ ye to bring faw bushel.” This side the ocean, by a 
similar freak, “ yellow” is made ya//ow, and a “ yell” becomes a yad.. 

The same East Essex farmer, when asked what he purposed to do with 
his scythe, said, “ Dear heart! ay wants to maw my musta’d.” ‘The giv- 
ing the 9 sound as aw is common through all the eastern counties of 
England. The local pronunciation of Boston, in Lincolnshire, has been 
shown to be Bawsfon, and that is very properly preserved here in New 
England. “ Ye’ll hev to ax at the /awge” (lodge), said a woman who was 
asked direction to Sudbury, in Suffolk. 

To compare this eastern coast pronunciation with that prevailing within 
the limits of the old Mercian kingdom of the interior, —the region of 
Berkshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Staffordshire, — one has only to 
listen to our friends of the West as they speak of “ Badstan Cadman.” 
The Berkshire rustic hails his fellow with, “4 sharp marnin’, Jarge.” 

The dialect of the south of Lincolnshire has been made familiar by 
Tennyson, whose boyhood home was in that section. 


“Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what’s nawways true ; 
Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to saiiy the things that a do.” 


Right in this same neighborhood, at Somercotes, the direction given a 
wayfarer was, “Ye want to goo by that guide-post, and ¢hruff the ma’sh- 
es by the fut-road.” That word “iruff (through) has the salt of the 
hoary old sea upon it. The only equivalent I recall for the word is duff 
(dough), and this only sailors have kept with an affection for its associa- 
tions, while to most minds the origin of the word has been lost together 
with the loss of its proper spelling. When the Macquoids were travelling, 
and writing “ About Yorkshire,” only a few years ago, upon visiting Addle- 
borough, their pronunciation of the name of the town was corrected, and 
they were told that it was Addledruf. 

There is a South Lincolnshire sound of 09 which is to be heard in New 
England, but which is rare. ‘Take this, which occurs in an English writer, 
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as aspecimen: “ Wen’t ye keimin?” As heard here, the word “ come” 
would be more nearly represented by em. The farmer says to his nag, 
“ Kem up ;” or, at any rate, it has that sound to my ears. How it sounds 
to the horse’s ears, I have never been able to judge from results. 

It has already been remarked that the tendency here in New England is 
towards the fuller vowel sounds ; the changes are from the closer to the 
more open. We do not, however, go to the extent of the Yorkshireman 
of the North Riding, who asks, “ Zh! zs ye doun’ into Swawildawl ?” (Swale- 
dale.) Where the a takes this broad sound, the e comes in to take the 
place left vacant. It is, therefore, perfectly natural to hear the same York- 
shireman express the true Yorkshire sentiment, “I don’t want to cha/e, or 
to be chated; but if it must be one ort’ other, why, then, I wouldn’t be 
chated.” 

The vowel wz has the same treatment as the others in that North Riding 
of Yorkshire. The author of “ A Month in Yorkshire” tells what difficulty 
he had in making his landlord’s daughter understand his inquiries about 
the carriage, until light dawned on her at last, and she exclaimed, “ OA, 
ye mean t’ boos!” . She had failed to catch the word “omnibus.” Her treat- 
ment of the w is sufficiently familiar to us here in New England. The 
statement has been made repeatedly, although I cannot now refer the 
reader to it, that Daniel Webster always said “‘ constitootion.” He brought 
this pronunciation from New Hampshire, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that his ancestors or his teachers brought it from Yorkshire. New Hamp- 
shire and the south-western corner of Maine represent largely the northern 
and inland counties of England. What we should decide upon as being 
genuine Down-East Yankeeisms will be found most at home in those parts 
of the Old and the New Englands: The Yorkshire lads who said that they 
“went whiles tv skule, and were gwine there thet efterneun,” would have 
been thought “ to the manor born’ anywhere in the Yorkshire of Maine. 

Walter White says, “‘ Mr. Kewk, J want a new dewk,’ is an example 
of ‘Cook’ and ‘book’ as they may be heard spoken in Staffordshire, 
and even in Birmingham.” The use of gwine for “ going” is very nearly 
equivalent to &zne for “ cowen,” the old plural of “ cow.” 

But this sound did not obtain in all the shires. Indeed, this very word 
“shires” illustrates the point, for even to this day here in New England, 
the word will be heard sometimes as shire, with 7 long, and at other times 
as sheer. So from “All Round the Wrekin,” we get these examples: 
“¢ Dra’ me another hafe pint,’ says a rustic ; ‘I beant a gzeen nowheres ;’ 
and he puts a question, concerning the health of a haymaker, with, ‘I was 
a gween tew ax ye.’” 

This antiquated sound of 7 has been kept in the old English word 
“swipe.” We have the compound “ well-swipe,” now in rare use, just as 
the contrivance itself remains as an old-time landmark along some country 
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roadsides. The disappearance of it from our old homesteads affects the 
landscape just as the change of spelling from swipe to sweep affects the 
language ; it tends to make uniform and uninteresting. 

In Suffolk the word “ dyke” is said to be pronounced ack. This raises 
the suspicion that “pike” and “pick” are identical in origin, and differ 
only in pronunciation. Here in New England the word “handspike” used 
to be called handspeek. 

Of course if the long 7 sound went over into the long ¢ sound, as we are 
familiar with it in “ machine,” some other sound would come in to take its 
place. The combination o/ did this regularly. Within the last ten years, 
“to jine drives” has been a common political phrase in Maine. As a 
specimen of Norfolk usage we have this: “We'll be glad and vejice in 
ye.” Asa bit of musical criticism, and at the same time a specimen of 
Norfolk dialect, is given the remark of a farmer upon a performance which 
had been given by a lady for his entertainment: “ Yes, mum, I dessay it’s 
very fine ; but I’d ruther hear my bullocks make a nize.” This method of 
replacing the long 7 is familiar enough to all New Englanders, but the old 
Suffolk practice of pronouncing “iey and fay, as if spelled “hy and Jy, is 
not easily traced here. 

Not all the peculiarities of English are to be found in the pronunciation 
of the vowels. The consonants come in for their full share of neglect and 
rudeness, if not of actual abuse. A miner who had strayed away from his 
early home, and gone up into Yorkshire, said that ‘“ Anyway he didn’t 
save a fardin more than he did in Berkshire.” We have already noticed 
the change from farther to further, and here we have the old Berkshire 
form fardin to remind us that even yet in some out-of-the-way corners of 
New England one may hear furder for further. In the records of the 
doings of the Government of the Province of Massachusetts Bay for April 
30, 1629, we find an entry beginning, “It is furder ordered,” etc. It is, 
perhaps, worth while to note here, that the early English, or Saxon, charac- 
ter for #2 closely resembled the @; and the two sounds seem to have been 
sg nearly alike as to have puzzled the unlettered ever since. 

The instances of Old English dialects to be met with in New England 
are too numerous and too varied to be considered in individual cases. 
Only a few examples can be given as hints in regard to the direction in 
which investigation may be pushed. The application of words, or the 
acceptation in which they are taken, will furnish interesting and important 
clews to the origin of our dialectic forms. 

An English writer says that “The use of wide for un&7 marks Lincoln- 
shire,” and he gives this as an illustration: “ Inkstand can’t be had wile 
missus done wi’t.” This usage of the eastern counties I have never found 
in New England ; but there is another one given by the same writer, with 
which all our people must be familiar, and that is the use of the word want 
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in the sense of weed, as in this direction given a traveller: “ Ye’ll want to 
get on the bank for the gainest way to Wainfleet.” How many times have 
I heard language like this which the mistress is reported as having used 
to her maids: “ That little dish wants to go down into the dairy.” Very 
likely, in my home, that little dish would have been a ee/er, which is said 
to be a Norfolk article with a Norfolk name. 

It is said by English writers, that the prefix “well,” betrays a man of 
Birmingham wherever you may meet him ; as, “ Well, how are you?” I 
have met with the same observation made in regard to the people of 
Cumberland. It is needless to remark upon the frequency of its use in 
New England. 

An old Northumberland radical is reported as saying to a gentleman 
who was travelling through that county, “You genelmen up in Lunnon 
wants settin’ to rights a bit.” The expression “settin’ to rights ” would 
strike the Yankee ear with a familiar sound. It is of our vernacular, and 
was that of our fathers when they were settin’ things to rights in Old 
England. The verb Z se¢ is said to be used in Herefordshire for 7 “7. 
This use of the word is, perhaps, not known among us, but we have the 
expression, “to se¢ a boat;’’ and Mr. Davies says this is the phrase used 
on the Norfolk broads. The Thames waterman says “0 punt instead of 
zo set. There is a curious analogy suggested here. The set¢éing-pole, as it 
would be called on the Songo, is called the guan¢ on the English broads. 
This word is pretty clearly the Roman confus, a pole, Anglicized. ‘The 
query is, May not punt be a form of guanz, just the same as fopina is 
only a form of coguina ? 

A Yorkshire lad of the North Riding had been taken by his uncle to 
see the sea at Blackpool. Upon his return home, he was asked what 
were his impressions, and he replied, “ That capt me, that did!” Else- 
where in the same county a rustic is represented as exclaiming, “Eh! that 
caps me.” The New-Englander uses the very same expression, or varies 
it to the form, “That puts on the caf-sheaf/” The figure is every way 
rural. It has reference to the putting the last sheaf upon the sévok or 
shock of bundles in the field, and this done in such a way as to cover them 
all and keep out the rain. When Down-Easters are engaged in swapping 
stories, or in cracking jokes, the last effort which is admitted to be 
unmatched for wit or extravagance is called the cap-sheaf. 

Mr. Hissey, in his ‘Chronicle of the Coach,” admits that he finds words 
in use among the rural population of England, which are commonly sup- 
posed to be of American origin. He says, “ We heard occasionally what 
we may call a New-Englandism, as /a// for autumn, emmet for ant, dogs 
for andirons, Heft for weight, etc.” ‘Try to account for any one of these 
words in New England, and you are taken back to Old England by the 
most direct route imaginable. A writer in “Nature” of last December 
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says that “The East Anglian word vowen for aftermath, used by old 
writers, but now, we believe, confined to parts of Suffolk, is in common 
use in New England.” This was written for English readers. All that is 
needed to give the statement point and interest here is simply to reverse it. 

There is a puzzling superlative still to be heard, I doubt not, within the 
limits of New England, and which bears strong marks of being indigenous 
to the soil. It is worthy of remark, that superlatives are more in request 
among our people than other forms ; and it is upon these that a Yankee 
may be expected to exercise his inventive faculty. The word in mind is 
beatemest— expressive if not elegant. It has the appearance of native 
coinage, and seems to refer to our proverbial aptitude to getting ahead 
in the world; possibly te some minds it might be suggestive of the 
methods of getting ahead as well. But we shall have to give up all claims 
to originality here, for the Yorkshireman uses the derivative Jetfermy, as 
the author of “A Month in Yorkshire” shows. From Jdetfermy would 
come the superlative detfermiest, beatemest, by a perfectly legitimate course. 
And more than this, the work quoted enables us to give another account 
of the word which is not unreasonable. A Yorkshireman, of the same 
neighborhood as the one who used def/fermy, speaking of paper-hanging 
said, “’Tis only the detfermost rooms we gets to do.” 

As the words last quoted seem to mean we find the time to do, or have 
the ability to do, the phrase gives warrant to the very common Southern 
and Western expression, 70 get fo do a thing. However this may be, there 
is no mistaking the following Yorkshire speech as being the original of one 
of the most marked peculiarities of the West: “’Tis so nice to hear the 
leaves a-rustlin’ Zike they do now.” This phrase is becoming quite common 
among English writers of the present day, but I fancy it has been brought 
in from India or Australia. The Yorkshire vernacular, however, proves it 
to have been indigenous to that soil. 

There is another usage in which the people of the West indulge, and 
which I had supposed native to that region ; it is the practice of retrench- 
ing clerical titles, and of speaking of the Rev. Mr. Smith, for example, as 
the Rev. Smith. When they come to speak of the Rev. Brewer, the Rev. 
Potter, and the Rev. Butler, the absurdity of the usage becomes apparent 
at once. But even this practice is not original with the West. It is from 
Norfolk, Eng., where it had vogue among the common people for centuries. 
If our friends in the West would only carry this economy of titles into 
military, official, and educational circles, the reform would more than 
atone for all that is offensive in the present usage. 

In Lincolnshire the boundary between adjoining farms, a narrow strip 
of land left unploughed, is called a da/k. The practice is clearly borrowed 
from the Roman, is probably a survival from the time of the Roman occu- 
pation, but the name belongs to the vernacular speech. We have the 
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word in New England in a similar sense. Wherever the plough meets an 
obstruction, and is thrown out of the ground so that the furrow is broken, 
the break is called a dak. 

Few of our country people can have failed to hear the expression, “ to- 
do” (/ew-dew) in the sense of commotion, trouble, fuss, and so on. That 
we have no special right to the phrase as a part of our dialect, is shown by 
the homely exclamation of a Yorkshire lad: “ Bless us, wot a /a-do there 
is aboght nowt!” Another phrase reported from the North Riding must 
be equally familiar to all New Englanders: “ Look at Bobby! He’s fit to 
cry/” Still another phrase, common on the New-England farm, has been 
brought from that same North Riding. It is “to duckée ¢o it.” As the 
verb ¢o duckie is used in a double sense, one of which is 40 dend, the phrase 
may mean either to stoop low, as in reaping, or to buckle tightly a strap 
worn about the body. Of course it has come to mean to apply one’s self 
diligently and strenuously to any work. 

It is remarked by English people, that we use fa// instead of autumn. 
This is very true, and the usage is good old English, as Mr. Hissey has 
kindly pointed out to us. The criticism, however, calls to mind that we 
have not perpetuated all the synonymes of that delightful season. In North- 
umberland, at present, a farmer talks about “the horse he bought /as¢ 
back-end,” meaning thereby “last fall.” After the same manner of speaking, 
one makes an appointment forthe “fore-end o’ the efterneun.” » Neither 
of these expressions have I ever heard in New England, but I have heard 
the suggestion that it was getting late in the evening, met by the remark, 
“Qh, no! ’tis only the shank o’ the evening yet.” Picturesque language 
this, to say the least. 

In connection with this matter of telling the time of the year, or of the 
day, there occurs to me another Northumberland phrase which is not a 
little puzzling. The phrase in question is, “ Nigh hand six o’clock.” Such 
is the form under which I have met it in print. I can make nothing better 
of this than our “nigh on to six o’clock.” The combined growth and 
decay that would bring about the North Country results would be some- 
what as follows: the o# would take an initial 4 after cockney fashion ; the 
o would change to a, as we have seen in other cases ; the 0 would drop 
its vowel, and the ¢ attach itself to the word before it as @. 

What gives interest to this point is the fact that one will at times. hear, 
among New England people, the word and used in place of 7. I cannot 
believe this to be a mistake in regard to the conjunctions ; but az 7¢ please 
the reader, 1 am inclined to think the word is our old conditional particle 
an, to which a @ has grown upon the same principle that we have the word 
“cinder” from Latin céner, and just as we have “ brand-new ” instead of 
bran-new, which in turn seems to be the North Country draw-new, where 
braw or brave has nearly the same meaning the Yorkshireman gives it 
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now when he says, “ That’s dvave music.” In this latter case there is the 
doubling of the # to be accounted for. Just how little difficulty that may 
offer, will be appreciated by one who listens to the talk of the street, and 
who, without the context, tries to decide whether the talk is of an ocean, 
a notion, or an nocean. The old English rake-s¢e/e, or rake-handle, has 
become, to the husbandman’s vivid conception of things, the rake’s sail. 

As an example of how words get confused in one way and another, we 
may trace the verb 7 Aii/, as it is applied to the cultivation of corn. It 
is now made to mean the heaping of the soil about the plant, thus form- 
ing a diminutive hill. Originally this verb meant in this place simply 7 
cover. It is likely that where Palfrey, in his History of New England, tells 
us that Squanto taught the English settlers to plant and 4% Az corn, he 
uses this word in its original sense. Mr. Walter White relates that in a 
village of Staffordshire he heard a young lady say to the bookseller, as she 
asked for a hymn-book, “ Let me have one with a red Azddin’.”” Here was 
this old Saxon word for ‘‘cover”’ still in use in the very heart of old Mercia. 

Even plain Latin words, which had formerly been in good and common 
use in England, have been known to wander off to America, and to make 
that country their home for generations, until changed conditions of life, 
or a recurring fancy, have brought the words back to their early home, 
where they have received the welcome given to a prodigal child. Mr. 
Hissey gives, in his “ Holiday on the Road,” an interesting example of this 
waywardness in verbal life. ‘In Somersetshire,” he says, “I may note as 
a strange fact, whilst taking a pedestrian tour through the county many 
years ago, talking about a railway accident with a man I met, he remarked 
to me, ‘ The trains collided ;’ and this was before that good old English 
word (for, after hearing it, I searched for and found the term in a book 
bearing date 1600) had been re-employed and re-naturalized from America.” 

Local proverbs seem to be about as firmly rooted to the soil from which 
they grew, as any forms of speech ; and yet these show as strong proclivi- 
ties to vagrancy as do ordinary words. The carrying of coals to Newcastle, 
for instance, is just as forcibly used here as it is on the Tyne. By repeating 
English names of places so commonly on this side of the water, some of 
these phrases have become curiously uncertain. The exclamation, “Go 
to Halifax!’’ had an application so pat at the time when loyalists were 
leaving the colonies, that few were likely then to ask whether this were ever 
used with reference to any other Halifax than the capital of Nova Scotia. 
If, however, one will look into the local history of Halifax near Hull, in 
England, he will find that precisely the same advice or command used to 
be given with reference to that town, long before its namesake in Nova 
Scotia was settled. The phrase, “Go to Halifax,” came into use among 
tramps because of the strict criminal law of that place. ‘This code may be 
epitomized as follows: Should a felon be taken with stolen goods within 
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the liberty of the said city, “either hand-habend, back-berand, or confes- 
sand any commodity of the value of thirteen pence halfpenny,” he was, 
when duly condemned, after the space of three market-days, to be taken 
to the gibbet. It is little wonder that but one alternative was given the 
person to whom Halifax was recommended as a place of resort. 

But there is no end to the illustrations of our Yankee vernacular that 
may be drawn from old English. In most instances one needs go no 
farther than to the time of the settlement of the Colonies, to find these 
’ “ Americanisms” in current English. Some of them will be found in good 
use to-day on either side of the water, only their use happens to be 
restricted to narrow limits; others continue to hold in their adopted 
country by prescriptive right a rank which they have relinquished at home. 
The wonder is, that those persons who make up collections of words and 
phrases peculiar to this country do not more readily discover what sort 
of material they are putting in. But then, there is to be considered the 
remark of Mr. Skeat, that his countrymen regard the language of Chaucer 
and of Langland as more difficult than Chinese ; and the fact that we, too, 
generally share in that opinion. What has been attempted in this paper 
is to show the origin of our New-England dialect, and to prove that all 
talk about an American language, as distinct from English, is without the 
shadow of reason in history or in common-sense. 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
By PHILIP R. AMMIDON. 


Since the death of Longfellow, and the removal from Cambridge of 
James Russell Lowell, the eminent author and publicist to whose career as 
writer and public speaker this sketch is devoted may properly be deemed 
the most distinguished citizen of the old university town on the Charles. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born in Cambridge, Dec. 22, 1823. 
A graduate of Harvard in the class of 1841, he spent the customary years 
in study for a profession in which it is probable he was never likely to 
achieve pre-eminent success, and graduated in due season from the Divin- 
ity School. Several of the foremost American men of letters — notably 
among them Lowell, and the elder Dana — have thus prepared for a life- 
work in the pulpit, or at the bar, and afterward have changed for a more 
congenial, if sometimes less remunerative career in literature. 

Unlike his distinguished contemporary in the law, Lowell, Higginson 
attained a measure of success in the pursuit of his early choice, having been 
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settled as pastor of the First Church in Newburyport in 1847, and later, of 
a Free Church in Worcester, with no denominational connection, for 
nearly six years. 

It was evident, however, that Nature never intended the future author 
and soldier for the peaceful and uneventful paths of theological exegesis 
and ministerial duty. In those early days he was more at home in the 
ranks of the anti-slavery battalions, whose work it was to prepare the way 
for freedom. The intimate associate and friend of Parker, Garrison, 
Phillips, Dr. Howe, George R. Russell, and other famous leaders in the 
great movement which had for its aim the enfranchisement of four million 
enslaved men and women, Higginson was indicted with the three agitators 
first named, for complicity in the attempt to rescue Anthony Burns from the 
hands of the Federal authorities. 

As our readers will remember, that unpopular legal process was singularly 
unsuccessful. At the outbreak of the Civil War, several New England 
clergymen, with the courage of the opinions they preached, prepared to 
exchange the weapons of spiritual warfare for instruments of a more carnal 
and assuredly not less effectual sort; among these was Higginson, who, no 
longer a minister, threw himself, heart, soul, and sword, into the thick of 
the great conflict, and was, in the early days of the war, appointed colonel 
of the first regiment of colored troops enlisted in South Carolina. 

After brave and most useful service, he was seriously wounded in a skir- 
mish on the Edisto River, and in October, 1864, was honorably discharged 
from the service, for disability. 

Enthusiastic and distinguished as a soldier, still it is in the quiet pursuits 
of literature that Higginson has achieved his widest and fairest renown. 

There is always both interest and profit in tracing resemblances in the 
character of a noted personage, be he author, hero, or scientist, to that of 
ancestors near or remote. Stephen Higginson, the father of our author, 
was a Boston merchant, known, it is said, by reason of his charitable dis- 
position and philanthropic tendencies, as the “ Man of Ross” of that 
locality and time. 

This gentleman was sixth in descent from the Rev. Francis Higginson, 
an English clergyman, an eminent preacher in the Establishment, but who, 
for conscience’ sake, exchanged his easy berth in the bosom of the old 
Church, for the hard life and toilsome experiences of a New England 
Puritan minister. He was settled over the First Parish in Salem, and in 
his day was not unknown as an author. 

We have here the suggestion of various characteristics noticeable in his 
descendant, — the clergyman, essayist, and poet. 

Writers very familiar with the life and history of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson assure us that the benevolence for which his father was distin- 
guished is a prominent trait in his own character; and such a view is 
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amply corroborated by what all the world knows of his energetic and self- 
sacrificing labors in the cause of human freedom. 

Mr. Higginson’s earliest recognition by the reading public as an original 
and charming prose writer was by means of a series of essays contributed 
to the At#antic Monthly. They were afterwards collected and published, 
in 1862, under the title of ‘‘ Out-Door Papers.” Of these articles, and 
with especial reference to the famous essay entitled “Saints and their 
Bodies,” published some thirty years ago in the “ Atlantic,” a writer says : 
“ It was the first attempt to put the philosophy of athletics in a practical 
form, and to adorn it with the graces of historical illustration and literary 
art. This series of papers is the most attractive ever written on the subject 
of physical development and its relation to moral and intellectual health.” 

Besides these, his principal works are, “‘ Malbone : an Oldport Romance,” 
1869 ; “ Army Life ina Black Regiment,” 1870; “ Atlantic Essays,” 1871 ; 
*Oldport Days,” 1873; “‘ Young Folks’ History of the United States,” 
1875 ; “Common-Sense about Women,” 1881; “Larger History of the 
United States,” 1885; “The Monarch of Dreams,” 1886; “ Hints on 
Writing and Speech-Making,” 1887; and, very recently, a volume of essays 
contributed to “ Harper’s Bazar,” under the title of “ Women and Men.” 

We sometimes hear of a dead author’s “ natural successor ;”’ as if talent 
— even genius — were capable of transmission by some strange, unwritten 


law of selection. Thus I remember reading somewhere Dr. Robert 
Collyer’s recorded belief that ‘‘ Hawthorne’s mantle had fallen on the 
shoulders of James Russell Lowell, if he but chose to wear it.” I should 


be glad to discover the eminent divine’s exact meaning, if indeed he himself 
knew just what idea he intended to convey. He surely could not mean, nor 
would he dream, that any appreciative admirer of Hawthorne would accept 
the amazing theory, that the rare and subtile gift which we call genius, as 
illustrated in the author of the “ Scarlet Letter” and “‘ Twice-Told Tales,” 
could be, by some wonderful yet natural process, communicated to the 
writer of the “ Biglow Papers ” and “ A Fable for Critics.” We prefer to 
believe that Mr. Collyer’s assumption referred merely to certain graces ot 
style ; that, in a word, in Mr. Collyer’s opinion, Lowell has inherited, in a 
measure, the greater author’s gifts of expression, —a theory untenable for 
two sufficient reasons: such an endowment could not have thus descended 
to the poet, since his peculiar powers, both of thought and of utterance, 
were not enhanced by the death of his contemporary and friend ; and it is 
nothing less than absurd to compare the literary style of any writer in the 
English tongue with that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

These remarks are suggested — provoked, rather — by precisely the same 
claim preferred by unwise admirers of the subject of our sketch. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson is most emphatically the literary suc- 
cessor of no writer that ever lived. His style of composition, his habits of 
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thought, his peculiarities of expression, are as truly his own as are his ideas ; 
and it would surely be deemed much less than just or complimentary to 
assert that any author has inherited another’s ideas. 

In regard to resemblances, something more may be said. There are in 
the writings of Higginson suggestions, at times, of various authors, notably 
perhaps of Addison; but I believe that the American essayist will by no 
means suffer in comparison with the great English writer. There is in the 
style of the former less cloying sweetness, and far greater vigor. I am 
inclined to deem him, with the exception of Holmes, the most versatile of 
American authors. The Autocrat is a sweet and admirable poet ; the first, 
the most original of our essayists ; the keenest among the wits; the bright- 
est, the most genial of humorists ; a successful and most agreeable lecturer, 
but in no sense an orator; and, fight against the conviction as we may, 
as a novelist he is almost a failure. 

As a writer of verse, Higginson is too little known; it is as essayist, 
historian, and lecturer, that he stands pre-eminent. As regards the latter 
accomplishment, — rather let me say, endowment, — it may well be ques- 
tioned whether we have any other public speaker so uniformly popular and 
delightful. 

There are three American essayists living, who together occupy the first 
rank ; and in due order the list may read: Holmes, Higginson, and Lowell. 

It is more difficult to indicate Higginson’s place in the great army of 
romancers. The modern novel is too often the city of refuge for literary 
mediocrity and poverty of ideas ; but it is here, too, that the literary taste 
and ambition of woman find eager and most congenial expression, — the 
medium through which the world has listened to Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Jackson, and Miss Alcott. 

From all these brilliant writers, our author differs materially and in many 
ways. A faithful lover of Nature, he is in harmony with all her varying 
moods ; and his dealing with the problems of human nature is often mar- 
vellous. Some of his shorter tales are “‘ gems of purest ray.”” His abound- 
ing humor is scarcely less radiant than is that of Holmes ; and as a master 
of sarcasm, he is fully the equal of Lowell, without the bitterness that too 
often envenoms the wounds inflicted by the latter author. Yet, with all 
this, we must hesitate before ranking our author with the great writers of 
romance. The possessor of a style far superior to that of Dickens, and 
with purity of literary taste and diction unapproached by the author of “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” he could never, by any means, have written that story 
of passion and sacrifice. Nor as a romancer is he at all the equal of Mrs. 
Burnett, Miss Phelps, or Mrs. Jackson ; and it is evident that the author is 
conscious of his own limitations. An industrious, almost a voluminous 
writer, Higginson has published, if I remember rightly, but one story of 
length sufficient to be termed a novel. 
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There is apparent in the writings of Higginson an exceptional familiarity 
with the books and the literary peculiarities of many famous authors, — a 
fact which but emphasizes and renders more prominent the originality of 
thought and expression of which I have spoken. He dwells in an atmos- 
phere of cultivation, rather than of what we call inspiration. This suggests 
the difference between Everett and Choate. Both were entrancing and 
consummate orators, and each was familiar with the spell which charms 
and enthralls an audience. With one it was the eloquence of which every 
sentence and each perfect gesture was the result of careful study and labo- 
rious practice ; while with the other, the “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,”’ even the involved and intricate paragraphs for which he was 
famous, were all literally extemporaneous ; such at least is the belief of 
Choate’s biographers, difficult as it is to fully accept the statement. 

I am tempted to speak again here of Higginson’s eminent rank among 
American lecturers. In regard to this, there can be neither doubt nor 
question. His name is always an attraction which crowds our halls, and 
impatience to hear presently yields to regret that his melodious periods 
must end at length in an “envious silence.” I do not, at the moment, 
recall any other public speaker at all worthy to be named with Higginson, 
with the notable exception of George William Curtis. Both these masters 
of silver speech recall the melodious days of Everett, — the noble presence, 
the matchless voice, the brilliant periods of the first of American orators. 

It is by no means so easy to assign to Higginson his true place among 
reformers. Master of a rare quality of sarcastic keenness, he utterly lacks 
that sort of divine malignity — if I may coin such a phrase — which so 
often characterized the golden utterances of Phillips; nor did Higginson 
ever seem to me, with all his zeal in the cause of abolition, to nourish a 
particle of the unchristian bitterness that sometimes appeared to animate 
the soul and speech of Garrison. 

In this cursory notice of this eminent citizen of Cambridge, I must not 
omit especial mention of his rare success as a writer of history. 

Peter Parley’s historical sketches were the delight of the childhood of 
forty years ago. Could they be less than charming, since their real author 
was the creator of the “ Snow Image” and the “ Wonder Book”? Since 
those far-off days, no American— unless perhaps we except Horace E. 
Scudder — has approached Mr. Higginson as a writer of history for children ; 
nor are the later historical works of the latter, for maturer minds, less 
delightful in style, or of less general interest. 

I have thus far avoided the well-earned military title, because somehow 
it does not seem to fit one so accurately described as a “literary man.” 
Yet the innate radicalism, which made out of peculiarly peacefu! elements 
a military leader, is perhaps the basis of his power as a writer. As a poli- 
tician, such a man is never a conspicuous success. Under certain circum- 
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stances he may come to the front as a statesman, but is as little at home in 
the unclean tangles and the malodorous cesspools of party politics, as were 
Everett, Sumner and Phillips. 

Colonel Higginson’s personal presence is too familiar to most readers to 
call for special description. He was a Cambridge boy, and though many 
of his maturer years have been spent away from the home of his youth, he 
is now an honored citizen of the ancient university town. His residence is 
on Buckingham Street, in the First Ward of Cambridge, —a lovely locality, 
and a delightful home. 

The lines with which I close this brief sketch were written by Colonel 
Higginson for the recent appropriate observance in Cambridge of Long- 
fellow’s birthday, and were his contribution to the “ Authors’ Readings ”’ at 
Sanders Theatre. They have never been printed, except, by special per- 
mission of the author, in the columns of the Cambridge Chronicle. I am 
not aware that Colonel Higginson has ever published any volume of his 
poems. Many of these were written for special occasions, such as that to 
which I have referred. 


DAME CRAIGIE. 


In childish Cambridge days, now long ago, 
When pacing schoolward in the morning hours, 
I passed the stately homes of Tory Row, 
And paused to see Dame Craigie tend her flowers. 


Framed in the elm-tree boughs before her door, 
The old escutcheon of our town was seen, — 

Canker-worms fendent, yellowing leaves in er, 
Schoolboys regardant, on a field grass-green. 


Dame Craigie, with Spinoza in her hand, 

Was once heard murmuring to the insect crew, 
*‘T will not harm you, little restless band! 

For what are mortal men but worms, like you?” 


The trees are gone, Dame Craigie too is gone, 
Her tongue long silent, and her turban furled ; 

Yet ’neath her roof thought’s silkworms still spun on, 

Whose sumptuous fabric clothed a barren world. 
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MY PILGRIMAGE. 
By HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


Ir was a sunny morning in April, the month of roses in the South, that 
I awakened in my hotel in New Orleans, for the first time in ten years. 
The place used to be my Mecca in my earlier days; but since my great 
trouble, I had felt no desire to make my yearly pilgrimage. In fact, my 
heart had utterly rebelled against the idea. 

This year, for some unaccountable reason, I had felt a strange, almost 
magnetic, force drawing me toward the old and well-loved city; and, 
dreading the March winds at home, I had decided to turn my face once 
more New-Orleans-ward. One thing after another intervened, however, so 
that it was not until the first of April that I found myself and my faithful 
attendant, Margory, at the Ashmont Hotel, where, wearied with my journey, 
I was soon tucked snugly in bed. 

I awoke with the songs of birds in my ears, and the scent of roses in my 
nostrils. With a bound I was out of bed, and had flung aside the heavy 
shutters of a side window. Yes, it was the same! ‘Ten years had made 
little difference, only that the trees were thicker, the roses more profuse. 

Oh, those roses! Roses everywhere! It was the same room I had 
occupied ten years before. I had written and stipulated for that, the 
outlook was so beautiful. In a great deep garden stood an old Creole 
homestead of the better order, with flagged courtyard and balconied 
windows, over which the beautiful star-jessamine crept up to the tiled 
roof. Shrubs and magnolia trees in full flower were there in profusion, 
and roses everywhere, — hanging from the trees, draping the balconies, and 
peeping saucily into the open windows. 

I sat and inhaled the delicious draughts, and let memory have full sway, 
until I felt the tears rolling down my cheeks, and plashing upon my hands ; 
for here, in this hotel, in this very room, I met my greatest joy, and also 
my lifelong sorrow. Here my bridal eve was spent, and here my happy 
honeymoon waned and died. Here, a year later, my beautiful Ora was 
born ; and here, when she was two years old, I lost her, and with her my 
husband’s love and watchful tenderness. Oh the agony of that time ! 

I flung out my arms, and drew a great clustering branch of the dewy, 
sweet-scented blossoms to my bosom. I laid my face amongst them. I 
watered them with my tears. How well I remembered how he, my 
husband, used to tuck them in my hair, to fasten them upon my breast, 
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with the fond love-light in his eyes, and passionate kisses upon my lips! 
And then, Ora! They were all the playthings she wanted ; and he would 
heap them around her, and laugh to see her, in her bewilderment, not 
knowing which to choose. 

The rippling laughter of a sweet girlish voice broke through my reveries, 
and with it I heard the barking of a dog. I love the sound of children’s 
happy voices. It is beautiful but sad music to me. I leaned out of the 
window, and tried to peer through the interlacing network of branches, 
but they were too dense. I could only see a patch of sunlight here and 
there flickering faintly on the moss-grown flags; but still the laughing 
and rollicking went on. 

Then I heard another voice, a woman’s, richer, deeper, broken now 
and then by a slight hacking cough; and I fell again into revery, until 
sharply aroused by my good Margory, and soundly rated for running such 
risks. In my nightdress! and at an open window! What if it were New 
Orleans, and as warm almost as summer in Boston? I was very careless ! 

A fever of unrest seized me. I scoured every rood of the old part of 
the city. I looked into carriages; I peeped into houses; I pried into 
every court-yard door I found open, but with no satisfactory result. 
Nothing to quiet the burning longing of my heart. What was the spell 
that drew me hither after ten long years of absence ? 

On returning from one of my unprofitable rambles, I would go to my 
room, and fling myself into the chair by the window overlooking the rose 
garden ; and, laying my head amongst the blossoms, ease my heart with 
tears, and listen to the musical voice of the child below. I longed fora 
sight of her, but I was shy of forcing my acquaintance on strangers. The 
house was wholly surrounded by a high wall. An arched door led into 
the garden from the street, but it was set into the wall, and was always 
locked, for I had tried it many times as I had heard the sweet voice in 
passing. ‘There was neither bell nor knocker. Once I got a glimpse into 
this paradise ; for just as I was about to pass, a big negress came out with 
a basket upon her arm, and I caught sight of a white dress, golden curls, 
a large dog, and a lovely Creole woman sitting in a trellised balcony, 
thrumming a guitar. Then the door closed, and Eden was no more. 

Another blessed day, however, I was more lucky. The door had been 
left ajar; I puslied it wider, and drank my fill of beauty. It was, indeed, 
a little Eden upon which I gazed, — an Eden without any perceptible sign 
of the serpent. As I said before, the yard was paved, but beds of earth 
ran all around, and everywhere were crowded and teeming with rich flower 
life. Huge jars, filled with exquisite exotics, stood in balconies, on ledges, 
and in little sequestered nooks. Vines were everywhere, and every floor 
of the house had its balcony. In a huge lounging chair sat a pretty Creole, 
and the fair-haired sylph was romping with a great black Newfoundland 
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which she had garlanded with flowers. Peals of laughter greeted every 
fresh frolic of the dog, and I stood and smiled in sympathetic delight. 

All at once there was a severe fit of coughing, a faint cry, a wild shriek 
from the girl; and as the lady sank swooning back into her chair, she let 
fall her delicate handkerchief which I saw was saturated with blood, and 
blood was trickling over the bosom of her white gown. In an instant I 
was by her side. 

“ Bring me a cup of salt, a glass of water, and a spoon,” I said calmly 
to the pale and frightened child at my side. She lifted her great blue 
eyes to mine in mute amazement, but did my bidding without a word. 

I bade my self-appointed charge drink freely of the mixture I concocted, 
and soon had the pleasure of seeing that, for the time being, the hem- 
orrhage was checked. 

“You must pardon my intrusion,” I said; “ but the door being open, 
the child’s laughter attracted me ; and when I saw what happened, I stood 
not upon the order of coming, but came at once. Now, I must entreat 
you not to talk ; and, once in a while, you must take a swallow of this salt 
and water (a very simple and efficacious remedy, if not very agreeable), 
and if you keep quiet, I think you will do nicely.” 

She kept her great dark eyes on me hungrily while I spoke. 

“Who are you?” she whispered. 

“Tama friend. You may call me Mrs. Greville.” It was my maiden 
name, I gave; what prompted me, I know not. “I am staying at the 
hotel, next door. If I can be of any assistance to you or your daughter, 
command me.” 

“ Fo’ de Lawd !” 

I turned to find the negress with uplifted hands and rolling eyes, gazing 
first at her mistress and then at the blood-stained handkerchief. 

** W— wot yo’ ben a doin’, honey?” she stammered. 

I cautioned her that the lady must not talk or get excited about anything, 
and must be put to bed as soon as possible. I offered my assistance, which 
was gratefully accepted. Divested of her dress and wraps, consumption’s 
ravages were plainly perceptible. It was but the frailest frame of bones 
which we laid in the luxurious bed. Not many moons would wane ere all 
that was mortal of the poor woman would lie forever at rest in the sun- 
shiny old cemetery I so well knew. 


The sick woman took to me with a feverish eagerness, and never seemed 
contented when I was not with her, the child said. And the beautiful child 
herself, whose golden hair flashed and sparkled in rippling waves below her 
waist, and whose heaven-blue eyes made such havoc with my heart-strings 
—what of her? She loved me from the first. She clung to me as to an 
anchor of safety. ‘ Inez,” they called her, and that was all. I asked no 
questions ; they volunteered no information. The old servant was Chloe, 
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and she called her mistress “madam.” Every day, or some part of it, I ; 
was with them. If I did not call, they sent for me. 

One day — a week after the accident —I found Chloe and Inez both in 
tears when I called, and after choking down her sobs, the old negress said : 

“De doctah an de priest has ben wid de madam, an’—an’ de pore 
cretur am a-goin’ ter die. She hab sum trubble on her min’, an’ ’ants ter i 
see yo’ soon as posserbly.” 

As soon as I entered I saw that a terrible change had taken place. She 
looked up eagerly and took my hand as I leaned over her. 

“T have something to say to you,” she said in her pretty Creole pavois, 
which I dare not try to imitate on paper; “something very grave to say to 
you ; something very sacred to ask. I want a promise from you, that you 
will help me to right a wrong.” 

“T solemnly promise any thing you may ask, if within my power. My 
time, my fortune, are at my own disposal.” 

“That is kind! That is good. I must tell you all my story. I am, 
as you know, Creole by birth. My father was Spanish; my mother, an 
octoroon. She was well-born, educated, and beautiful. She had a friend, 
a Spanish lady, who married an Englishman of great wealth. Unto them a 
son was born, a few days after my birth. She was a great beauty and belle, 
not over-fond of children, and she refused to nurse her child. A nurse had 
to be found, so the father begged my mother to take the child. She did 
so, and the little boy became my foster-brother. We lived very near, and 
after he left our home we were still playmates, and loved each other fondly. 

“We were very happy until, one fatal and never-to-be-forgotten day, I 
realized that my love for him could not be that of a sister any longer. It 
had suddenly developed into the deep, passionate love of the woman, for 
the man who should be her husband. I loved, nay I adored him, I lived 
for him alone. I was mad enough to tell him so.” 

She covered her eyes with her thin hand, and tears glistened upon the 
lashes when she removed it. 

“ He said to me, I should not say such things, nor should he listen. He 
could never love me other than asa sister. I raved, I swore I would not live 
did he not return my mad devotion. You see, I do not spare myself. He 
talked long and earnestly,— most kindly, I now know, —but then only 
added fuel to the fire which was consuming me. At last he said that if 
there were no other reason, the color line must separate us, but that he 
loved and was about to wed another. I heard she was a Boston heiress, a 
beauty, and an only and idolized child. Much good her wealth ever did 
him! I lost my mind, I think, after that. I went to my uncle in Mexico. 
I was his pet, and he gave me this house and a handsome income when he 
died. I could not stay where I should be compelled to see their happiness, 
but alas! I heard of it. 
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“A year later I was told they had a child. How I hated her and 
her child, her wealth and beauty and her white blood! Ah! my God! 
what I suffered! The fires of my jealousy consumed me. After three 
years I returned, but not to the old home. My father and mother were 
dead, so I came here where I was not known. Gerald’s people had gone 
to England to live, and he and she were travelling in Europe. I was 
alone.” 

I chilled from head to foot. I almost lost my senses. What was I about 
to hear? I arose, and with trembling fingers gave the gasping woman some 
wine, then sank back on my knees by her bedside, almost devouring her 
with my eyes. 

“T had been settled,” she continued, “ but a week, when I heard they 
had returned, and were stopping at the hotel next door; had a room that 
overlooked this garden. Great heaven! How did I hold myself quiet? 
I used to go up to the room above this, and watch them until my heart was 
like to burst with jealous rage. 

“‘T would see him hiding roses — my roses — in her bosom, her hair, and 
would gnash my teeth in impotent wrath, and pray there might be an adder 
hidden in the leaves that would sting her to death. He would toss them 
to the child as she sat at play, and I would gladly have killed them all ; 
but I did something that tortured them more. 

“ One night, when I knew them all to be away, I stole up to their room 
and hid a letter I had written — a passionate love-letter, as if in answer to 
one from him —and my picture, where I knew she would see them. She 
did, but not until next day. I had hardly hidden them when I heard foot- 
steps. It was the nurse returning with the child. I hid myself. She laid 
the sleeping babe upon the bed, and left the room. No sooner was her 
back turned than the child was in my arms, and under my dark shawl. In 
less time than it takes to tell it, I was in this room, and the child was on 
my bed. I meant to kill it, but it waked, looked at me with Azs eyes, and 
held out its arms. I could not harm it then. 

“ Ah, what a time there was! All New Orleans was searched. Money 
was spent like water; but no one dreamed of looking here. 

“Then the letter and picture were found, and hot, cruel words followed. 
She accused him of stealing the child and intending to elope with me. 
His proud Spanish blood was fired ; bitter words followed, and he left her, 
swearing he never would see her again until he could place their child in 
her arms, and she should beg his pardon on her knees; but he never has 
found the child, for she has never left me.” 

“Inez?” I exclaimed. 


“ Inez,”’ she answered. 
Then I arose, cold and terrible, like an avenging spirit. 
“Dolores Dominique !”’ I uttered in low, awful accents. 
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The creature before me seemed to shrivel, as her great hollow eyes 
sought mine. 

“Who are you?” she hoarsely whispered. 

“ Gerald Stanton’s wife.” 

“Thank God !” she said as a glad light broke over her face, in seeming 
contradiction to her involuntary shrinking of an instant before ; “I shall, 
perhaps, be able to undo the wrong I have done.” 

“You can only give me back my child; my husband is lost to me. I 
have been a wanderer on the face of the earth for ten years, searching for 
him. I have advertised, but all in vain, in vain. He is dead, or he must 
have forgiven.” 

“He thought you were dead.” 

“ How do you know? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, do not look at me that way, do not curse me!” she implored ; 
“he has been as true as steel to you.” 

“T see, I see, wretched woman, you have let him think me dead. You 
made him believe me dead?” 

She nodded a feeble assent. 

“ He lives. I confessed all this morning to the father. He knows of 
him, will find him, will bring him back. Ah, how I have prayed for this 
day! I have wearied Heaven with my petitions, and at last He has been 
merciful. I hoped it was you when I awoke from that swoon. Leave me 
a while, but forgive before you go.” 

This, then, was what had drawn me here. With a prayer for strength, I 
forgave. 

Out in the garden I found the child weeping softly. I took her in my 
arms, and, laying back the beautiful head, I looked deeply within her eyes 
— Gerald’s eyes. Then I kissed her sweet red lips a dozen times. 

* Child,” I said, “I am your mother.” 

“Ts, then, Dolores dead?” 

“Not yet. I do not mean that she has given you to me. The good 
God gave you to me twelve years ago. Dolores stole you from me, but 
the good God has given you back. He brought me here after many years. 
He put it in my heart to come. My little Ora, my Gerald’s child! Are 
you glad, my baby?” 

“Ah! very glad, my mother. I have always known I did not really 
belong to Dolores, but she has been very kind. Though I have always 
longed for an own mother,” she naively whispered as she pressed her sweet 
face upon my bosom, — the bosom that had so hungered for the touch of 
baby hands. 

“Madam, Dolores wishes to see you and Miss Inez,” said a voice at my 
elbow. 

I turned to behold a man, evidently, by his dress, a priest. I bowed 
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silently, and started for the house. Ora bent and kissed his hand as she 
passed, while he laid the other in benediction on her head. The room was 
but dimly lighted, yet dim as it was it dazzled my eyes, or what was it? I 
grew faint, dizzy. I should have fallen, but I found myself caught and 
pressed to a wildly beating heart. I lay upon my husband’s breast when 
I awaked from the swoon in which I had fallen. I tried to get upon my 
knees, to grovel at his feet, but he would not allow me. 

“ All is well, my darling; all forgiven, and shall be forgotten. That 
poor, misguided woman has. gone to her God for judgment, but she told 
me all ere she went. I have forgiven her, as you will. This is our child — 
little Ora. Let me fold you both in my arms. God bless and keep you 
both, my own dear ones !”’ 

That is my life’s story. New Orleans is again our Mecca. Do you 
wonder I both love and hate the month of roses? Their perfume brings 
always a vague, wild longing, and yet I want to bathe in their fragrance, to 
hold them in my arms, to kiss them, to laugh and yet to weep over them. 
The old house is Ora’s now, and, fate permitting, we shall spend many 
happy days in it yet. How often, how very often, I thank my God for the 
inspiration that took me to New Orleans after ten years’ absence ! 





IN COURT. 
By A. C. BREWSTER. 


THE flower I claimed of Eugenia, 
By “ presents ” of Powers above, 

She gave to old Creesus, my senior. 
I sought the tribunal of Love. 


He frowned ; and, forbidding defendant 
And me from the court to depart, 
Ruled each, waiting ever attendant, 
To pay to his Lordship a heart. 
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A LITTLE LEAVEN 


FroM THE New ENGLAND SCHOOL, FOUNDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
GETTING AT THE Root AND SHOOT OF THINGS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CAIN, ABEL, SETH. 


CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST DAY OR AGE OF CREATION IN THE COMMENCEMENT 
AND PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The story of Cain and Abel shown to bea personification of the eternal conflict between 
spirit and matter, heaven and earth, the human and the animal. It is representa- 
tive of what transpires in every soul when the lower nature predominates over 
the higher and deprives it of its life and power. — The line of Cain and the line of 
Seth explained historically and psychologically. — The Genesaical account of the 
First Day of Creation interpreted etymologically, and shown to be descriptive of 
the unfoldment of the soul from the state of consciousness marked by Adam to 
that represented by Noah. 


1. What do we find set forth in the fourth chapter of Genesis, and what 
does the allegory of Cain and Abel illustrate ? 

We find there the record of the first productiveness of the Eve, — THE 
MANIFESTER OF LIFE; and how plain it is that this receptive mental state 
was to be the helpmeet of man, the way by which his soul was to be GIRDED, 
SURROUNDED, and MADE STRONG by the birth of higher faculties correspond- 
ing to the conception and bringing forth of children. This has been its 
fruit when receptive of the Power of God; but its first-born, earliest 
product, after the seduction by the serpent, was called Cain, whose history, 
and that of his brother Abel, is the embodiment of a principle as old as 
the world. It is the humanized form of the age-enduring conflict between 
matter and spirit. 

2. What ts the root meaning of the word Cain, and what does it 
describe ? 

The name Cain is from the root KAHNAH, TO FORGE, TO HAMMER, TO BEAT, 
TO ACQUIRE, TO HOLD, TO POSSESS, also HEAT, ANGER, PASSION, JEALOUSY, BURN- 
ING, and CORRODING. It thus completely describes the selfishness, passion, 
and emotion of the earthly, natural, animal state of man. 

3. What is the meaning of Abel? 

Abel is from the root HAHBHAL, which signifies simply 10 BREATHE, A 
BREATH. ‘This etymology is identical with that of the Hebrew and Greek 
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names for Spirit, even that Divine Power which brooded over the face of 
the deep, and from which all life has come. 

4. What, then, is represented by the killing of Abel by Cain? 

It represents the higher, spiritual nature of man, deprived of life and 
power by the predominance of the lower appetites, desires, and propensi- 
ties. It not only refers to that early stage of human existence when the 
whole outward aspect of mankind showed that the Cain within man had 
slain his brother, and which condition even to-day so many tribes and 
nations represent, but it also defines what takes place in every soul when- 
ever a higher inspiration or desire is not actualized, because of some ruling 
earthly, selfish passion or ambition. At all such times the kingdom of 
heaven within us suffers violence, and the blood of righteous Abel cries 
from the earth to God for vengeance that is sure to come. 

5. How did it refer to the individual Jesus, and to the universal Christ 
principle ? 

As a type, the death of Abel was fulfilled in that of Jesus, whose blood, 
whose life, whose creative power, has cried out from the souls of men, — has 
created, fashioned, developed the barbarian world into which it went, to 
the civilization of to-day. As the soul of man had to descend and imbue 
the animal soul and body with its transmuting power, to produce a physio- 
logical and psychological change, so each higher spiritual graft bestowed by 
the Overshadowing Power of God has had to go down into and take root 
in man’s earthly nature. During this process the story of Cain and Abel is 
always repeated ; confirming the predicate that the inner meaning of the 
Bible is the record of laws eternal in their truth and in their application. 

6. How ts the principle personified by Cain manifested among the races 
of men? 

The objective ethnological manifestation of the principle personified in 
Cain is made known in the aboriginal stock of every land and -nation 
in which the upward rise of civilization has not commenced to take its 
course. All those barbarous races classed by some ethnologists as pre- 
Adamites are in the state personified by Cain, —the higher human 
principle completely deprived of life and power under the despotic rule of 
the nature of the beast. The Indian, the Esquimaux, the Malay, the Negro, 
illustrate the principle of Cain in its crudest form, continuing from age 
to age living evidences of the rule of the animal over the human, unchanged 
by the action of those higher grafts which came through the line of Seth 
and the branches that went forth from Noah’s sons. 

7. What still deeper, broader application is there to be made of the 
principle set forth in the etymologies of the name Cain ? 

The HEATING, FORGING, HAMMERING, and BEATING therein described make 
known a never-changing law, under whose reign the soul must continue, 
here on earth and in the worlds to come, until every son of Adam shall 
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attain that perfect dominion over all things beneath, which was prophesied 
in the first man and fulfilled in Christ. The strife and struggle, war and 
captivity, famine and pestilence, which have marked the path of barbarian 
and semi-civilized man, are but the objective types of those age-lasting 
instrumentalities which have been symbolled in the terms Sheol, Hades, 
Gehenna, and Tartarus, descriptive of conditions and processes of affliction 
and development which are the necessary attendants of an imperfect, 
unfinished, sinful state of the embodied or disembodied soul. 

8. What is represented by the name and nature of Seth ? 

Seth, the son born to take the place of Abel whom Cain slew, marks an 
all-important epoch in the travail of the soul, as witnessed by the meaning 
of the name and by the position this individual occupied in the line of 
descent from Adam to Christ. Seth signifies TO BE SET, FIXED, FIRMLY 
FOUNDED and ESTABLISHED. It indicates the action of the Overshadowing 
Power of God, placing in the soul a germ which was to be the permanent 
foundation of a stock set apart from all other tribes and nations for 
the accomplishment of a special purpose in the divine economy of soul- 
growth. 

9. How was this to be shown in the history of the line which sprung 
Srom Seth ? 

Other branches of the human family, as we shall see, were to be enlarged 
and differentiated in the acquisition of material knowledge and the per- 
petuation of it from age to age. But in this one line of Seth the peculiar 
purpose of a SPIRITUAL development was to be furthered from generation 
to generation in obedience to the laws of Heredity and Environment, and 
the higher law of the Divine Overshadowing, given the most favorable 
opportunity for their fullest action. And as the individuals in this line 
should receive higher impulses and inspirations from Creative Orders 
brooding over and engrafting, so from them should there go forth a leaven- 
ing impetus to quicken into higher consciousness the souls of all humanity. 

10. What is expressed by the names of the seven patriarchs standing in 
the line of descent from Adam to Noah ? 

The names of the seven patriarchs, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 
Enoch, Methuselah, and Lamech, who mark the generations between Seth 
and Noah, represent, each one, the insertion of a higher shoot and the 
birth of a new faculty, in carrying on and completing the first day or age 
of the progressive creation or development of human consciousness in this 
one specially prepared Line, as a type of God’s universal method. 

11. If this, then, is typical of the first day or age of man’s progressive 
creation, let us turn to the record given in the first five verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis, and trace the correspondence between the truths declared 
in the original meaning of the words, and what transpired, and ever must 
transpire, in the initial epoch of the development of man from a lower to a 
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higher state. And in this light what is the meaning of the words, In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth ? 

In the beginning, BERASHITH, signifies IN THE HEAD ; showing that in its 
highest aspect the work of creation that is to be described took place in 
the brdin-structure and mentality centred in the human cranium. It does 
not denote merely, as rendered, a commencement in time, but it indicates 
PROCESSES, AGENCIES, MEANS ; and with strict fidelity to the significance of 
the roots of the words, the verse should be translated, By LAyING FOUNDA- 
TIONS, BY SETTING INTO OPERATION RELATIONS OF NUMBER AND ORDER, God, 
ELOHIM, — that Power eternally proceeding forth and entering into, impart- 
ing life and motion, setting up revolution and gradually bringing to 
perfection, — created, BARA, RE-ARRANGED, RE-FORMED, RENEWED, and RE- 
COMBINED, the heaven, SHAMAYIM, that which is PLACED and ESTABLISHED, 
HIGH and HOLY in nature and kind, and the earth, aReTs, that which is not 
perfected, but which is in process of DISINTEGRATION and RE-FORMATION, to 
be changed from one condition to another. The heaven and the earth 
thus represent the higher and the lower, the human and the animal, united 
in the complex nature of man. 

12. What is the meaning of the earth being without form and void, and 
darkness upon the face of the deep ? 

And the earth was without form and void, THOHU VA BHOHU, WASTE AND 
DESOLATE. ‘The earthy nature had not been brought into order and made 
productive, humanized, transmuted and upborne from the plane of the 
brute by the power of the soul of man. And darkness was upon the face 
of the deep, VE-HOSHEK AL PENE THEHOM. Ignorant and unenlightened was 
the manifestation of the unfathomed emotions and appetites of the lower 
nature. 

13. What are the words used to describe the action of the Spirit of God, 
and what do they signify ? 

And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, vVERUAH 
ELOHIM MERAHEPHETH AL PENE HAMMAYIM. ‘That Divine energy which had 
placed, as a germ or egg, the soul of man in these relations, was BROODING 
OVER and INCUBATING, in this state of flux and change, gestation and tran- 
sition. 

14. What are the words used to describe the creation of light, and 
what in their highest sense do they portray ? 

And God said, there will be light, and light was, VaYYOMER ELOHIM YEHI 
OR VAYEHI OR. And the Logos, Word, or Speak, the ORDERING and 
NUMBERING method which declares the nature of the Creative Power, 
expressed in the innate possibilities of man its purpose, its plan, its ultimate 
intent in reference to this which was destined, when perfected, to be its 
highest handiwork. As by virtue of the contact of the energy of the 
material sun with the earth and its atmosphere those changes are wrought 
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which bring to our sense-perception a consciousness of that all-essential 
thing which we term light ; so by the action of the rays of the Sun of its 
existence, the centre of its life, upon its earthy, undeveloped state, should 
the soul be finally brought to that perception of truth, understanding of 
law, and knowledge of itself, the light of which should forever illumine the 
mental world of man perfected. The promise that light should come was 
given afresh in the birth of every prophet and teacher of the race, as the 
soul in the daytime of its course was turned to receive higher inspirations. 
But as the light came from without, an induced, imparted radiance, the 
time of night was sure to follow; and that state described in the words, 
“‘ AND LIGHT WAS,” VAYEHI OR, indicating something FIXED, CREATED, ENDUR- 
ING, was only organically attained by Christ. In him the light shone from 
within outward, from centre to circumference, foreshadowing the truth to 
be realized by every soul born into the world, the mental cosmos of har- 
mony with the eternal order of the universe, which state, when reached, 
fulfils the promise given, that night shall be no more. 

15. What is represented by the division of light from darkness ? 

And God saw the light that it was good, and God divided the light from 
the darkness, VAYYAR ELOHIM ETH HAOR KI TOBH VAYYABHDEL ELOHIM BEN 
HAOR UBHEN HAHOSHEK. And it was ordained that the light of revealed 
law, and of truth acquired by experience, should extend, beautify, and have 
dominion in the mind of man; and that there should be a division set up 
between the darkness and the light, —that man should know good from 
evil, right from wrong, and learn to cleave to the one and turn away from 
the other. 

16. What is the meaning of the light called day and the darkness night ? 

And God called the light day, and the darkness he called night, vayyiQra 
ELOHIM LAOR YOM VELAHOSHEK QARA LAYELA. And the perception of the 
light, the truth, the law, should be the daytime of the soul’s unfoldment, 
the time of ACTIVITY, PROGRESS, GROWTH. And the darkness, the ignorance, 
should be the time of the soul’s REVOLVING Or TURNING AWAY, when, cold 
and unproductive, the natural propensities, passion and pride, should have 
full rule. 

17. What are the words used to describe the first day of creation, and 
what do they signify as applied to the development of man? 

And the evening and the morning were the first day, VAYEHI EREBH 
VAYEHI BHOQER YOM EHADH. ‘The root of the word EREBH, evening, signi- 
fies TO MIX, TO MINGLE, TO WEAVE TOGETHER, describing a process of 
formation, preparation, gestation. Morning, BHOQER, means TO BURST 
FORTH, TO BREAK OUT, TO BE BORN. First, EHADH, A UNION, TO JOIN 
TOGETHER, TO UNITE. Day, yom, indicates an age or period of time 
sufficient in duration for the accomplishment of a specific purpose by the 
Creative Power, whose activity is represented, in the original sense of this 
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word, as HEAT. Thus the evening and the morning of the first day describe 
the Overshadowing, inweaving, begetting, conception, and subsequent com- 
ing forth into consciousness on the physical plane, which was a result of 
the union, the joining together of the human with the animal, heaven with 
earth. This first day of creation marks the stage of unfoldment in which, 
numerically, the larger portion of the human family still are, in some 
degree. 

18. What is the duration of the first great day or epoch as marked in 
the typical line of descent? 

In the line of development from Adam to Christ, of whose history we 
are making a special study and interpretation, the first day of creation 
includes that period of time extending from the birth of Adam, whose 
name marks this commencing cycle of the series, to the birth of Noah, 
the individual type of the succeeding age. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NOACHIAN AGE THE SECOND DAY OF CREATION. 


The repentance of Jehovah shown to be a creative action to bring about through 
Noah, a state reached by the soul, a Flood or downpouring of power to cause a 
change and advancement in human mentality. — Shem, Ham, and Japhet represent 
the Spiritual, Physical, and Intellectual natures of man.— The Ark, a symbol of 
the microcosm, the human mind, into which enters the essential nature of all 
things. — Babel represents the principle of vace-mixture, which acts in conjunction 
with the Law of Overshadowing for the development of man. — Interpretation of 
the account of the second day of creation, and its application to the cycle of the 
soul’s unfoldment that is marked by Noah and his sons. 


I. Where in the Scriptures do we find the typical second age portrayed, 
and by what person ts tt represented ? 

From the commencement of the sixth chapter of Genesis to the tenth 
verse of the eleventh chapter, we find in the literal record of the Scriptures 
the account of what transpired in the second day or age of the develop- 
ment of human consciousness as illustrated in the typical line of descent 
from Adam to Christ. As the first day or age was named from Adam, the 
Adamic age, so this second era or epoch in the soul’s upward march is 
named from the most prominent individual mentioned in this portion of 
the Bible, — the Age or Day of Noah, in whose typical name and life we 





find expressed what characterizes the unfoldment of universal man in the 
second step of his progress from a lower to a higher state. 

2. We read that God saw that the wickedness of man was great, and 
that the Lord repented that he had made man, and determined to destroy 
him from the face of the earth. What is the true meaning of the words ? 
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The statement that God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that all the imaginations of his heart were evil, indicates the 
enlarging and differentiation of man in the domain of his lower nature, 
while the image-producing, rational principle was not brought into order 
and exercised. ‘The conception of God as being angry or pleased at aught 
that man could do or leave undone, and the idea that the Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Elohim Jehovah made a mistake in forming the highest of his 
creatures, man, and sought to make reparation for it by destroying his 
handiwork, has been adapted perfectly to an infantile state of perception 
of the nature and method of God. But when we commence to learn even 
the alphabet of that language of Law and Principle in which the Creator 
communes with the enlightened soul, such notions must forever leave the 
mind, as darkness disappears before the rising sun. 

3. What is the root meaning of grief and repentance ? 

The meaning of the Hebrew words atsaB and NACHAM, grief and repent- 
ance, is TO BREATHE WITH INTENSITY, TO RE-FORM, TO BRING ABOUT AN ENTIRE 
CHANGE IN NATURE ; thus describing the increased activity of the Spirit and 
the bringing to bear necessary means and instrumentalities to effect a 
change in man, a development of mental power and new avenues for its 
expression. What this change and advancement was, and how it was 
brought about, is made plain by an analysis of the leading points presented 
by this epoch. 

4. What is the meaning of Noah and of the statement that he was a 
Just man and perfect in his generations, and that he walked with God ? 

The name Noah signifies REsT, a condition reached in the growth of the 
soul which becomes the BASE of a new stage in its travail, and its products 
make known its nature. The statement that Noah was a just man and 
perfect in his generations, and that he walked with God, shows a state of 
the soul resulting from the action of the Divine Overshadowing and beget- 
ting Power, which is the cause of all advancement. The bringing forth of 
offspring by the earthly parent is the most expressive emblem of that 
interior generation by the Father of all life which makes its action known 
in an increased mentality. And the names and history of the sons of Noah 
most indisputably prove this principle. 

5. What principles are personified by the sons of Noah, as shown by the 
meaning of their names, Shem, Ham, and Japhet? 

The name Shem is from the same root as the word sHAMAYIM, heaven, 
that kingdom which the Christ declared is within the soul, — its highest 
nature, the spiritual. Ham indicates, in the sense of heat and darkness, 
those passions and that ignorance organically a part of the lower nature 
first personified in Cain, —the Physical. Japhet signifies “0 de broadened 
out, enlarged, extended, describing the development and education of the 
third department of the mind of man, — the Intellectual. 
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6. What is signified by the Ark, and what directions are said to have 
been given concerning it? 

God gives command to Noah to build an ark, TEBAH, which word signi- 
fies etymologically, TO HOLD, TO CONTAIN, that which embraces much within 
its scope. Into this ark he is directed to take his sons, and, two by two, the 
representatives of every species, that, secured within this vessel wonderfully 
prepared, they should be protected from the deluge of waters that was to 
come upon the earth, to cover over and destroy the existing order of created 
things. 

7. How much of literal truth is there in the account of the deluge, and 
of what importance is it? 

Traditions have been preserved by every nation of the earth, of the 
occurrence, at some prehistoric time, of cataclysms so violent and exten- 
sive as to give rise to the belief in a universal flood, and the miraculous 
preservation of one or a few individuals, and such occurrences have 
undoubtedly transpired; but, however far-reaching or restricted they 
may have been, it is only in our province to consider those eternal prin- 
ciples intended to be conveyed by this story of the deluge given in 
Genesis. 

8. What is the higher significance of the story of this great flood of 
waters, and the preservation of the Ark and its inhabitants ? 

Water, in all its forms, is used as the symbol of that motion which 
accompanies all formative action in the period of gestation and transition 
after the insertion of those germs which are the cause of all advancement 
that ever has or ever can come to the human soul. As the earth would be 
a desert waste, sterile and unproductive, without the presence and action 
upon it of the element water, so would the soul of man continue barren 
and unfruitful, were it not for the vivifying, purifying operation of that 
Higher Power of which we find the symbol given in Water. The earthy 
nature of man must be immersed, must be submerged within this Power 
which proves destructive to all that is not in right relations to it, but pre- 
servative, re-generative, and re-creative to all that is. ‘The mental principle 
of man was the ark prepared to HOLD and CONTAIN, measured and num- 
bered in all the proportions of its complex organization, pitched, cemented, 
joined together, and unitized by the Overshadowing, Creative Power. Into 
it there entered the essential nature (male and female, positive and nega- 
tive states) of every created thing which moves in the waters, flies in the 
air, or lives upon the land. And added to, associated with, this nature 
built up from all the kingdoms and orders beneath the human, were Noah 
and his sons, representing the soul of man and its products of power in 
the threefold division of faculties, — Spiritual, Physical, Intellectual. The 
wives of Noah and his sons represent the receptivity of the soul, and of 
each separate group of faculties. 
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9. What is the meaning of the rain falling forty days and nights, and of 
all limits of time made in the Bible allegories and parables ? 

The rain falling for forty days and nights (forty being the plural of four, 
which signifies pro-creation) indicates the descent of power from above 
upon the soul for a sufficient time to accomplish the intended purpose of 
the generation and bringing forth of new mental states. Events recorded 
in the Bible as occurring in time represent eternal processes in the growth 
of the soul through endless ages ; and what is the experience and higher 
consciousness of one to-day may not by some other one be realized till 
after many cycles have rolled by. 

10. How can it be shown indisputably that the interpretation given to the 
names we have already considered ts netther fanciful nor forced ? 

It might well be deemed merely a remarkable coincidence, that these 
Bible names of individuals should signify primarily different states and 
conditions of the mind and soul, if it were not that we find in the subse- 
quent history of the higher branches of the human family the perfect 
fulfilment of what was prophesied in the names of the three sons of Noah, 
— Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

11. What was the typical work of the line of Shem, and how was it 
consummated ? 

The offspring of Shem, through the line of Arphaxad and Heber, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, were set apart for the purpose of giving to the world 
the imagery of types and signs, forms and ceremonies, statutes and com- 
mandments, precepts and prophecies pertaining to higher religious or 
spiritual things. And the organic reality of all that was foreshadowed and 
enjoined, prefigured and promised, in symbol and ceremonial, law and 
prophecy, was embodied in the personality of Jesus Christ, the final product 
of the line of Shem, and first fruit of that Power Most High which is 
eventually to bring to all mankind the blessings of a spiritual kingdom. 

12. What was accomplished by the Hamitic line ? 

The descendants of Ham settled in Egypt, and also laid the foundation 
of the Canaanitish and Chaldzo-Babylonian empires, to attain a typical 
perfection in the material domain of man’s nature. The building of cities, 
monuments, and pyramids, the perpetuation from age to age of long dynas- 
ties of kings, and the establishment of codes of government and systems 
of law for the regulation of man in his physical relations, proclaimed the 
progress and perfection of what was first foreshadowed in the name of 
Ham. 

13. For what purpose was the branch of Japhet set apart, and in what 
nation was that end fulfilled? 

The line of Japhet was carried onward to its highest type through Javan 
and his sons, who settled the Ionian isles and became the parent stock of 
the Grecian people, whose poetry and philosophy, art and literature, after 
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centuries of development made known the typical perfection of the 
intellect. 

14. What great principle is symbolically represented in the account of 
the Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the races ? 

The Tower of Babel, around which centres this most momentous occur- 
rence, — the dispersion of the highest branches of the race, — represents 
a principle which the words in the original Hebrew declare. - Babel signi- 
fies A MIXTURE, A MINGLING TOGETHER, thus naming a law which was to 
operate in conjunction with the higher principle of Overshadowing to the 
end of the final completed creation of universal man. 

As a homogeneous stock the line of Adam had been kept until the age 
of Noah, when its differentiation first commenced, and the branches repre- 
sented by Shem, Ham, and Japhet diverged for the furtherance and attain- 
ment of different orders and degrees of mental unfoldment, that when a 
certain status of physical, intellectual, and spiritual growth had been 
reached there should be A MIXTURE, A COMMINGLING, of different tribes and 
nations in a state of unity on a higher plane of life. 

15. How is the fatherhood of God made known in the most remote 
periods of human history, and how are the so-called “ lost arts” accounted 
for? 

By realizing the great truth of the susceptibility of the human soul to 
the influence and inspiration of unseen Orders of intelligence and person- 
ality, we are enabled to see in the different languages, religions, and cus- 
toms of the nations founded by the sons of Noah, the expression of the 
ministration of the same Creative Power adapting himself to the necessities 
of his children at different stages of their growth, and foreshadowing in 
one age, through one or a few individuals specially prepared, wisdom and 
truth to be understood and embodied by the masses at some far future 
time. The so-called “lost arts” of antiquity were established in this way, 
as feeble types only of the knowledge and skill which is to be the birthright 
possession of the coming age. ‘This will become more and more apparent 
as we follow out our line of study to its conclusion. 

16. Turning to the Biblical record ‘of creation, we find the work of the 
second day described as follows in the sixth, seventh, and eighth verses of 
the first chapter of Genesis : — 

And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. 

And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament; and it 
Was So. 

And God called the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day. 

What is the meaning of these words ? 
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The work of the second day of creation is thus set forth as the forming of 
a firmament, RAQIA, AN EXPANSE, HAMMERED AND BEATEN OUT, FASHIONED AND 
WROUGHT. Heaven and earth were made, joined, in the beginning of man, 
in the first day or age of his creation; and the waters— creative powers 
—of the higher heavenly nature, and the waters— creative powers — of 
the lower earthy nature, worked and warred together within the mind of 
unperfected Adam. Shem and Ham personify these higher and lower 
states in the second day of the soul’s development ; while Japhet repre- 
sents the reason, the ability to think in an orderly way, and to apprehend 
laws and principles, which knowledge attained and retained was to be the 
firmament, broadened out and firmly founded, to make a division between 
the intuitions and motives of the higher nature, and the emotions and 
propensities of the lower. 

17. How does God enter organically into covenant relations with man ? 

By placing in the soul those germs whose product is the intellect, God 
enters into covenant relations with his creature, man, that the individuality 
of an understanding mind shall never be destroyed, that water (motion, 
power), coming from above or below, shall not blot out its consciousness. 

18. What is symbolized by the rainbow as the covenant sign and 
prophecy ? 

The bow of promise which bedecks the sky when the summer storm has 
passed, and which in obedience to the laws of light has always made its 
appearance as the inevitable effect of the natural causes that produce it, is 
given as the most beautifully expressive symbol of the arch or curve in the 
unfoldment of the mind which is expressed in the very structure of the brain 
and form of the cranium, which shall make known that when the hand of 
God, when his Almighty Power, has rounded out and harmonized the soul in 
its relations to all its faculties, those Divine attributes typified by the colors 
of the rainbow shall shine forth with a lustre never to be dimmed. 

19. What is the summing up and application of the second day or age in 
the progressive creation of human consciousness ? 

The evening and the morning of the second day, like the evening and 
the morning of each succeeding day, refer to the action of those forces 
which (as we learned in our analysis of the meaning of the words when 
used in the account of the first age) are repeated on a higher plane at 
each stage of the soul’s development,—the inweaving of a higher life 
through the Divine Overshadowing, the process of gestation, and the birth 
of new faculties. Second, sHani, defines the DOING OVER AGAIN, the 
REPEATED ACTION of the creative processes and laws which are the causation 
of all CHANGE and EVOLUTION which comes to the soul, and which shall 
make it BRIGHTLY SHINE when perfected, — all of which is expressed in the 
etymology of the word. 
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A POLITICAL contention on a national 
field can hardly be other than a matter of 
absorbing popular interest, and it would 
prove far more instructive than it now is, if 
the issues were presented with a distinctness 
that precluded all design to secure partisan 
advantage. But perhaps that is not to be 
expected, so long as all human conditions 
presuppose the necessity of struggling for 
existence itself. So the matter must needs 
be accepted as we find it, with the hope still 
entertained that the best cause may win. 

A round month—and that the most 
perfect one in the year—now offers the 
competing political parties of the country 
its brief term for the trial of the case be- 
tween them before the general assize of 
the people, composing a jury of more than 
ten million voters. It is no Plebiscité in 
the French sense, neither requiring nor 
permitting two answers, but a free expres- 
sion of the popular preference for candi- 
dates for the office of the Executive of the 
nation. And it might be cited as a far 
more expressive illustration of the intelli- 
gent opinion of this vast body of voters, if 
the questions professedly at issue were 
stated both with more incisiveness and less 
disingenuousness in the platforms put forth 
by the contending parties. As is the habit 
in such cases, the politic takes precedence 
of the positive and unequivocal. The 
Democrats propose to rest their case on 
the Mills Bill, which, after having passed 
through the popular branch of Congress, 
has come to a halt in the Senate, where 
the opposing party has control. This bill 
may be fairly described as the practical 
exposition of President Cleveland’s last 
annual message, a paper wholly devoted to 
tariff discussion, and advocating a decided 
reduction of impost duties and the enlarge- 
ment of the free list by taking duties off of 
an increased number of articles which enter 
as raw material into our domestic manu- 


factures. The avowed purpose of such re- 
duction is the diminution of the surplus in 
the public treasury, which is now increas- 
ing at the hazardous rate of one hundred 
millions yearly. 

Besides this proposal of tariff reduction, 
which the President in his message declared 
to be in no sense related to free trade, the 
inharmonious relations for some time ex- 
isting between the United States and Can- 
ada are forced into the canvass by the 
defeat of the treaty with Great Britain and 
her Northern colonies, and the Executive 
request that promptly followed for au- 
thority to retaliate Canadian insults and 
injuries by withdrawing the privilege of 
free transportation of Canadian merchan- 
dise across United States territory. This 
has not been cast in the form of an issue, 
yet it is made to do duty as a stroke of 
political policy, by appealing as it does to 
a natural feeling of resentment on the part 
of our countrymen at the unnéighborly 
and unjust conduct of the Canadian au- 
thorities on the subject of the fisheries. 

Incidentally, as is the case in all similar 
contests on such a scale, there cluster 
around the current one, on the side of the 
Democrats, a number of other matters, 
undefined as issues, yet stated with an 
ardor intended to create an equivalent 
effect, among which the most prominent is 
the labor and wages question, bound in as 
closely as possible with that of tariff reduc- 
tion ; after which come the customary string 
of general affirmations relating to pensions 
and other matters which have long since 
come to be regarded as of the perfunctory 
order. 

This is, briefly, the position of the party 
now holding possession of the executive 
department of the Government, and seek- 
ing a renewal of its lease of power, on im- 
proved terms, if possible, at the hands of 
our voting population. 
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The Republicans of course oppose this 
request and appeal, with a candidate and 
a platform. ‘The former is Gen. Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana, the grandson of the 
President elected by the Whig party in 
the memorable canvass of 1840, and a 
gentleman with an impressive war record, 
and for a brief term one of the representa- 
tives of his State in the United States 
Senate. The platform antagonizes the 
position of President Cleveland on the 
tariff question with the utmost earnestness, 
and both the party press and speakers 


openly and persistently charge free trade — 


purposes and sympathies upon the Demo- 
crats. The subject of wages for labor is 
coupled with it in the current discussion, 
and strong appeals are made to working- 
men everywhere to resist this charged 
attempt to bring them to the condition of 
the lower-paid and under-paid working- 
men of Great Britain and the Continent. 
On this point the Republicans are waging 
a vigorous contest for the recovery of the 
power so narrowly lost by them four years 
ago. 

They, too, promise and propose in the 
interests of the people, in their platform, 
after the fashion of their opponents, and 
stir the thought, if they do not also awaken 
the enthusiasm, of the voters, by assever- 
ating continued devotion to all that makes 
for the highest and the permanent welfare 
of the country. While the Democratic 
platform avoids the question of temperance, 
that of the Republicans treats it with 
friendly favor in a resolution which has 
been called a postscript to the work of the 
nominating convention. 

The prevailing issue in the canvass is 
this tariff reduction, whose real meaning 
in the Democratic mind, according to the 
assertion of its opponents, is free trade. 
As the chances are closely calculated for 
both sides, the contest promises to be 
correspondingly warm, especially in those 
States on whose vote the final result is 
clearly seen to depend. It is no part of 
this publication to indulge in a discussion 
of the merits of t'. issue, or to compare 
any further the p m of parties. But a 
general election challenges public attention, 


in these times, to an extent that would 
seem to render all neglect of current com- 
mentary inexcusable in a publication that 
is expected to properly note public events 
of wide interest, in their passing. 

It is to be added, that several other 
organizations, intended to be political, are 
in the field and as much as possible in the 
fight. Of these, the Prohibition party 
stands deservedly at the head, with Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk of New Jersey as_ its 
candidate for President, and Dr. Henry F. 
Brooks of Missouri for Vice-President. 
This so-called third party is making an 
unusually earnest canvass, in which it is 
effectually aided by the women of the 
country organized as the Christian Tem- 
perance Union. A largely increased vote 
is confidently counted on throughout the 
Union, the cause being the overthrow of 
the saloon as the enemy to the stability 
of the Republic. 


*,* 


A SUBJECT is rapidly looming up over 
the horizon that is pertentous in its sig- 
nificance, being no less than an open 
challenge by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of the position hitherto regarded as estab- 
lished for the public schools. In obedience 
to the ecclesiastical injunction delivered 
by the plenary council of that Church, at 
Baltimore, some two years since, parochial 
schools are being opened in the different 
parishes throughout the country, to which 
Catholic parents are bidden to send their 
children on pain of being refused the sacred 
offices of the Church. ‘The result of such 
an order is all at once beginning to show 
itself in the withdrawal in large numbers 
of Catholic children from the public 
schools, and their bodily transfer to those 
opened by the priests for their reception. 
In many instances it has seriously dimin- 
ished the customary attendance on the 
public schools, and in others has had the 
effect to close them altogether. A con- 
certed and carefully planned purpose of 
such a character is well calculated to 
arouse public attention. 

This movement of the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States has taken on all the features of a 
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regular campaign, whose object, but poorly 
concealed, is the release of all citizens of 
Romish belief from the support of the 
public schools of the State, by a division 
of the fund contributed thereto, and the 
diversion of a portion of it to the support of 
the Church, or parochial, schools. Already 
the Roman Catholics of all nationalities 
in the country are taking their children 
out of the public and placing them in the 
parochial schools. In Massachusetts, and 
indeed all over New England, the change is 
on a scale that is calculated to excite the 
most serious thought. The depletion is 
proceeding at a rate that supplies a pretty 
exact measure of the power of the priestly 
influence with which it originates. 

Perhaps there would be not much more 
in it all than what might provoke ordinary 
comment, as a matter of current interest 
merely, if it did not contain an unexpressed 
menace of American institutions, of which 
the free public-school system is_ rightly 
considered the exhaustless feeder and un- 
flagging support. Such a movement, when 
its character and origin are taken into 
account, is open on every side to the charge 
of being foreign and unpatriotic, and merits 
general denunciation accordingly. Being 
both the 
spirit and stability of our free institutions, 


a covert and effective blow at 


it is an extremely dangerous one, and 
therefore is to be met in the only way that 
promises to defeat it before it culminates 
in practical success, and thereby introduces 
an ecclesiastical issue into the social and 
political life of the nation. In its present 
shape, itaims simply to draw out fully one- 
sixth of our entire population from their 
free and natural relations to the rest, and 
hence to the State, and by organizing, 
educating, and directing them obediently 
to the dictates of the ecclesiastical power 
of Rome, —a foreign power in every sense 
when it presumes to meddle with what is 
established in this country, —to keep that 
trained body of our citizens as much in 
foreign subjection as if they resided bodily 
beyoud the country’s limits. 

Once set up, even by sufferance, a power 
of this character in our midst, which is the 
inevitable result, and we have a wholly new 
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question to deal with. And the way in 
which we will be forced to deal with it 
must from necessity be no less novel and 
than itself. An 
American citizen is rightfully presumed to 
full sympathy with 
American institutions, as he assuredly must 


decisive the question 


be one who is in 
likewise recognize and. obey the laws of 
the country. If, therefore, he expects to 
enjoy all the privileges of such citizenship, 
he must conform willingly to its require- 
ments in the American spirit. Failing of 
this, and openly preferring and acknowledg- 
ing the authority of a foreign and hostile 
power, calling itself spiritual but working 
visibly for temporal ends, he cannot reason- 
ably complain if the rights of citizenship 
are withheld, and he is declared to be the 
The familiar maxim that 
one cannot have his cake, and eat it, is 


alien he really is. 
applicable here. No man ought to expect 
to enjoy the privileges and protection of the 
citizenship of a free republic who withholds 
the freest professions of allegiance on his 
own part to its authority and its institu- 
tions. A foreign power, no matter if it 
assumes a religious disguise, can never 
be permitted to exist within a country 
whose toleration invites its treacherous in- 
trusion. 
* 

THE GARDENS New ENGLAND. — 
The men of the gardens are invariably the 
happiest in the world. 


OF 


They best know 
of 
them, like Mr. Gregory of Marblehead, de- 


the meaning of contentment. Some 
vote themselves to the cultivation of certain 
kinds of vegetables, studying every chance 
to improve them as carefully as the breeder 
studies the principles of heredity in stock. 
Others, like the venerable Mr. Hovey of 
Cambridge, not long deceased, make a spe- 
cialty of fruits, together with flowers, and 
bring a luscious product like the strawberry 
Still 
others spend pleasant lives in the pursuit 
of arboriculture, and surprise us by show- 


to its highest state of perfection. 


ing how the barest spot of earth may be 
transformed into a sylvan paradise. There 
are departments enough for all tastes and 
tendencies. 

But in every one of them the boy, now 
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become a man, may both find an occupation 
of unending charms, and create for himself 
an unfailing fund of innocent happiness. 
Only let him into the garden early, when 
his observation is alert and his tastes are 
forming, and as soon as he seeks to know 
what characteristics each object posesses 
Let him learn the simple 
mysteries of training and tying, of propagat- 


to attract him. 


ing and crossing, of grafting and pruning, by 
watching his elders while engaged in these 
tasks, and having his numerous questions 
Let him 
have tools of his own as fast as he ex- 
them, and 


answered promptly and fully. 


presses a desire to 


their 


possess 
learn use even at the occasional 
expense of a promising bough or a thrifty 
plant. It is knowledge obtained at a 
cheap rate, since the bounteous earth is 
always ready to redeem our temporary 
losses many-fold. 

In a garden close to his home, in sight 
of his own windows and within reach of a 
call from his own door, a man should be 
* contented and happy if he is ever to be so 
anywhere. And the surest way to reach 
that state when a man, is to enter upon it 
as a boy. The lad who knows how, and 
loves, to dig and plant, to rake and hoe, to 
work over vegetables and vines, to culti- 
vate and harvest, is already the possessor 
of a capacity to create | ‘anquil pleasure for 
himself throughout his life, which those 
who are consumed with the fever of ambi- 
tion and money-making may well envy him. 
Should all else in the world finally fail him, 
he will always have at hand an occupation 
that will console his disappointments, fill 
his thought with soothing satisfactions, 
and diffuse around him an atmosphere of 
peaceful contentment. 

The late E. P. Roe, the writer of the most 
popular stories of the day in this country, 
found his surest solace and perfect rest in 
the assiduous pursuit of the pleasures of 
his garden. 
privacy which men like him so strongly af- 
fect, and in that most charming of all re- 
tirements he cultivated his sentiments and 
the soil together. The late A. J. 
ing, whose essays on practical horticulture 


There he enjoyed the strict 


Down- 


are acknowledged models of delightful and 
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instructive writing, was for the whole of 
his too short life a lover of the garden 
and the grounds adjoining, and did more 
than any one man of his time to excite 
the genuine horticultural taste in the 
American people. The venerable Marshall 
P. Wilder, merchant though he was here in 
Boston to an advanced age, never showed 
more enthusiasm or felt more happy than 
when he left business cares behind for 
the day, and went home to the paradise of 
his well-stocked garden grounds, among 
the favorite the 
studious delight of his more than four- 
score years. 


fruit-trees which were 


Amateur gardeners there are many, 
while professional gardeners abound over 
Some 
are gardeners for money, some for the 


an extended section of the country. 


reputation it confers, and some because 
they like the occupation for its own sake 
alone. These last are the ones who really 
hold it up to the right level. They make 
the garden an essential belonging of home, 
and cherish one as they cherish the other. 
In no sense market-gardeners, caring only 
to keep their own family table freshly 
supplied with fruits and vegetables in their 
season, and imbued with the sincere home 
sentiment as they pursue their congenial 
labors, these are the men to clothe even 
a waste patch of ground near the dwelling, 
with living attractions, and to excite in all 
passers-by a harmless envy of so much 
unalloyed happiness. 

It is therefore sagacious training, as well 
as genuine wisdom, to conduct the boys 
into the home garden in their earliest years, 
and to instruct them how to “dress and 
keep ” it. 


shadows of that secluded ground, they will 


In the sunny walks and cool 


soon learn the needful lessons of patience 
and of faith, and discover that they do but 
with the 
working out results that are not less mys- 


co-operate universal forces in 
terious now than they were in the begin- 
ning. Above all else, the memory of these 
pleasures of the happy days of youth will 
become a refreshing and rejuvenating in- 
fluence until the time comes when the rake 
and the spade are reluctantly put away 
forever. 
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Ir is noticeable, that in their appeals for 
aid the stricken people of Florida have 
found no more generous and ready response 
than has been gladly given from the 
pocket-books and hearts of New England- 
ers. As the Boston merchant seizes his 
morning paper, he finds, on a level with 
his interest in political matters, an anxious 
desire to ascertain if, during the previous 
day, the gloom has in any way lifted from 
poor Jacksonville. So every thing that 
brings hope or any degree of comfort to 
his countrymen south brings joy to him, 
and each new savage inroad of the terrible 
fever calls forth sympathetic sorrow. A 
gloomy city indeed, with its trade despoiled, 
its houses deserted, the air filled with the 
smell and smoke of burning tar and pitch, 
and the dread disease claiming new victims 
continually. 

* 

ComE to think about it, it is very natural 
that we of New England should feel spe- 
cial interest in this misfortune of Florida. 
With 
Jacksonville we are very familiar from ex- 
perience. We know luxuriance, its 
balmy air in winter, and its healing com- 
forts, which the rigor of our Northern 
climate denies us. 


It is a winter home to many of us. 


its 


We know its genial, 
accommodating people, too, and value their 
friendships. Many a Yankee has sent his 
money to Florida for promising investment, 
and many more of our capitalists will look 
to that part of the country as soon as its 
growth reaches dimensions that 
attention. 
about what aas been accomplished in 


compel 
We know considerable here 
Florida, ina comparatively short time ; but 
there are possibilities in Florida, and indeed 
throughout the South, for investors and 
manufacturers, that New Englanders, as a 
rule, know nothing about, except perhaps 
in a general way that makes little impres- 
sion on them. We shall take occasion to 
call attention to some of these growing, 
enterprising Southern cities, in the near 
future, presenting them, as we presented 
Cincinnati, in all their business and social 
relations, in a popular but authentic manner, 
and illustrating them with artistic views 
specially prepared for us. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


By the way, we have been receiving con- 
gratulations from every hand on our Cin- 
cinnati number. 


Even “ way Down East,” 
in Maine, our readers say that they find our 
the 


Queen City interesting from beginning to 


treatment of the great interests of 
end, as well as instructive. There’s noth- 
ing like presenting a good thing in the 
right way. 
** 
PROFESSOR RICHARD ANTHONY PRoOc- 
TOR, who died the 12th ultimo, in New 
York, a victim of Florida’s pest, was gifted 
with the rare faculty of being able to tell 
his stories regarding the ordinarily weari- 
some subject of astronomy, in a way which 
imparted to them the fascination of romance. 
Withal he was thoroughly educated, and 
therefore a reliable authority. For these 
reasons, his lecture tours were marvels of 
success. For these reasons, he interested 
not scholars alone, but also those whose 
busy mercantile affairs demanded so much 
of their time that they found almost no 
time at all for personal study of science. 
He lectured in all the principal cities of 
England, Canada, the United States, New 
South 
New 
was the author 


Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Zealand, and He 


of more than sixty books, 


other countries. 


and also wrote the articles on astronomy 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and_ in 
Appleton’s Encyclopaedia. 

Professor Proctor was born in England 
in 1837; but as a result of his first visit to 
Uncle Sam, he said, on his return home, 
that he “felt more at home in America 
He did not make this 
country his residence, however, till the year 
1887, when he settled in St. Joseph, Mo. 


than in England.” 


His second wife, who survives him, was a 
Virginian lady, the niece of Gen. Jefferson 
Thompson. 


* 
* 
Iv seems rather unfortunate, that, while 
long-continued warm weather has_ been 


fostering “Black Jack” in the extreme 
south, the frost has been pinching the life 
out of crops in the northern part of New 
England, chiefly and most seriously in the 
Pine Tree State. Returns just received 
from Maine indicate a loss of at least two- 














thirds of the entire crop in Cumberland, 
Oxford, and Kennebec counties. In this 
case, the farmers throughout the State 
will lose from six hundred thousand to 
seven hundred thousand dollars ; and if to 
this there be added the wages that will be 
lost by “hands” who will, on this account, 
be out of work, the loss will be not less 
than a million dollars. This is a big coun- 
try, — yellow-fever at one end, and frozen 
crops at the other. 
* 


A cusroM has developed in recent years, 


to a large extent in New England, in ac-’ 


cordance with which the descendants of 
early settlers gather at anniversaries, to 
honor their worthy ancestors, and celebrate 
their deeds of hardihood and intelligence. 
These “ family re-unions,” as they are called, 
are for the most part two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversaries. They are characterized 
by extraordinary feasting and general jolli- 
fication; by a careful consideration of the 
condition of the family tree, and a jealous 
examination of recent grafts; by eloquent 
and grandiloquent speech-making, in which 
the foremost orators of the different fami- 
lies are expected to exhaust the resources 
of rhetoric and cratory in showing that 
their particular contributed 
most mightily to the present development 
In this 
way much is done that is silly, and much is 
said that is twaddle. After all, though, 
much pleasure and recreation are derived, 
and no harm is done; and, finally, if birds 
of a feather want to flock together, it’s 
nobody’s business but their own, what 
they do, provided they do no injury to 
anybody else. 

Seriously, though, the tendency of these 
re-unions is to ennoble the present genera- 


forerunners 


of this great and glorious country. 


their 
good deeds ; but the mean and the base are 


tion. Ancestors are honored for 
either passed by in silence, or scathingly 
In this 
way the descendants are inspired with a 
determination to emulate the nobility of 
their ancestors, and see to it that, as for 
themselves, they never bring reproach on 


the family name. 


scored as a matter of warning. 


These gatherings are the means of form- 
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ing valuable friendships; for, as a rule, 
the best of the descendants attend them, 
and the worst, from sheer shame, stay 
away. 

Noteworthy among these two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversaries that have been 
held among us during the past month or 
so, was the Spofford re-union, at which the 
descendants of John Spofford gathered in 
Spofford Hill, 
29; and the 
Boynton re-union, held in the Meionaon, 
Boston, Sept. 5, in honor of the arrival 
of William and John Boynton at Rowley, 
Mass. 


the family mansion on 
Georgetown, Mass., Aug. 


* 
* 


THE gathering at the Revere House, 
Boston, the roth of last month, of two hun- 
dred and fifty members of the New England 
Association of California Pioneers, was an 
occasion that called up most remarkable 
memories. The “old Forty-Niners ” went 
into a country that was lawless and almost 
unknown, and found something that, in 
the twinkling of an eye, turned the whole 
The 


few, and 


nation upside down with excitement. 
original “ Forty-Niners” were 
were regarded, when they left the favored 
cities of the East to explore the Pacific 
coast, as rash enthusiasts that lacked good 
sense; but when the report came across to 
the Eastern seaboard, that gold had been 
found in abundance, what a hustling there 
was! How the East began to make for 
the West! 
men that went West; and many a young 


Just as nowadays, it was the 


lady lost her opportunity to marry, for we 
are told that when the young men reached 
the 
pleased with the Mexican girls as with 


gold-country, they were as much 


the precious metal, and that with laugh- 
able facility they one after another took 
Mexican wives, turned Catholic, and bought 
up the most valuable land. 

* 

‘“ THERE were added to the pension-rolls 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1888, 60,252 original pensions. 
were granted in 45,716 cases. 


Increases 


There were 
dropped from the rolls of the several agen- 
cies during the fiscal year, for various 
The 


causes, 15,730 names of pensioners. 
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total number remaining upon the rolls at 
its close was 452,557. The total amount 
expended for all purposes by the Bureau 
of Pensions was $82,038,386.59, being 214 
per cent. of $380,000,000, which was the 
total (estimated) income of the 
United States for the period aforesaid. 
The total expenditures of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1888 were $267,924,80r.- 
13; so it will be seen that the amount 
expended for and on account of pensions 
was nearly 31 per cent. of the entire outlay 
of the Government. The highest rate of 
pension issued during the rear was $2,000 
per annum ; the lowest now being granted 
is $24.” 

So says Commissioner Black of the 


gross 


HISTORICAL RECORD. 


Bureau of Pensions, in his annual report 
just issued. The following interesting 
facts are also noted : — 

“There survive 37 Revolutionary pen- 
sioners, being the widows of men who 
served in that war. There are no 
vivors of that war. 

“There are 11,593 pensioners of 
War of 1812, 806 being survivors, 
10,787 being widows. 

“There are 21,164 pensioners of 
war with Mexico; 16,060 survivors, 
5,104 widows. 

“There are 419,763 pensioners of the 
War of the Rebellion, of whom 326,835 
are soldiers and sailors, and the remainder 


are widows and dependents.” 


sur- 


the 
and 


the 
and 
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THE storm of Aug. 21 did great damage 
along the New-England shore, especially 
to small boats and pleasure craft. The 
gale lasted from eight o’clock at night, till 
three o’clock of the following morning. 
The rain-storm at 
about half-past seven o’clock, and at nine 
o’clock the flood of water in streets and 
basements was greater than any that has 
been known in this city since the memora- 


ble wash-out of 1857. 
#* 


broke upon Boston 


AMES of Massa- 
He came up from 


GOVERNOR OLIVER 
chusetts is out again. 
his home at Easton to the State House 
the 21st of August, his first appearance 
there since June 27. He paid no atten- 
tion, on this occasion, to politics or busi- 
ness, but gave himself up to receiving 
congratulations. Since that time he has 
gradually drifted back into a part of his 
old routine of duties. He now appears in 
full beard, so that he looks very much like 
Oakes Ames, his brother. 

* 

Rev. Dr. GEorRGE C. LORIMER has insti- 
tuted at Cottage City, Mass., what is to 
be known as the Vineyard Literary and 
Scientific College. Four new buildings 


are to be built near the Baptist Temple. 
Next summer a term of six weeks will 
be held. 
those for the Baptist Vineyard Association. 


* 


PRESIDENT CHENEY feels considerably 
encouraged in his efforts to raise $130,000 
for Bates College. Among the subscriptions 


The directors are the same as 


recently received is one for $1,000, from a 
iady of Ocean Park. The City Government 
of Lewiston has appropriated $5,000 for 
a road up Mount David, and work will 
be begun upon it as soon as the college 
makes a beginning on the observatory. 

# 

THE Indian School at Carlisle, Penn., 
claims the distinction of having the oldest 
pupil that attends any educational institu- 
tion in this country. 
sixty years old. He was at one time chief 
of the Crow Nation, and his name is 
Crazy Head. He is said to be a hard, 
faithful student, imbued with the determi- 
nation to become civilized before he dies. 

* 


He is more than 


Ir is reported that Mrs. Hopkins-Searle 
recently purchased $250,000 worth of paint- 
ings at Paris for her mansion at Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
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WINDsOR COUNTY veterans held a re- 
union at Ludlow, Vt., the latter part of 
August. Fifteen thousand veterans gath- 
ered, attended by five bands and a drum 
corps. The next re-union will be held at 
Windsor. 

* 

A BRONZE statue of Robert Burns was 
unveiled in Washington Park, Albany, 
N.Y., the 6th ultimo. Charles Caverley 
of New York City was the sculptor, and 
the cost of the statue was $27,000. Rev. 
Dr. Collier of New York City was the 


orator of the occasion. Scottish societies - 


from different parts of the United States 
and Canada were present in Highland 
costume. 
oe 

LABOR Day was celebrated in Boston, 
Sept. 3, by an imposing parade, in which 
14,000 men were in line, representing all 
the important labor organizations in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. The latter part of the 
day was spent by the paraders in picnick- 
ing at the pleasure-resorts on the North 
and South Shores, and at the several lakes 
a few miles from Boston in the interior. 


* 


BAILEY INSTITUTE, Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, of Vassalborough, Me., was dedicated 
the 5th ultimo. Four hundred people were 
present. Hon. N. A. Luce, State superin- 
tendent of common schools, made the ad- 
dress. Rev. C. H. Jones is the principal. 
The new building cost $20,000. It con- 
tains thirty students’ rooms, an art room, 
a class-room, and a dining-room. It is 


mainly the gift of Hon. C. M. Bailey of 
Winthrop. 
** 

Mr. P. HARVARD REILLY returned to 
Hartford, Conn., in the early part of Sep- 
tember, from a bicycling tour in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, during which he trav- 
elled 5,800 miles. He had a disagreeable 
time, as far as weather conditions were 
concerned, for during one run it rained 
forty-seven days out of the forty-nine re- 
quired for the trip. 

* 

THERE arrived in Boston, the last of 
August, the first trip of fresh halibut that 
ever came direct to Boston from. Seattle, 
W.T. There were 20,000 pounds in excel- 
lent condition. The goods were trans- 
ported in a refrigerator car of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

** 

THE Florida scourge has claimed many 
victims during the past month. In fact, 
no signs of a diminution of suffering have 
yet appeared. The number of cases has 
mounted to the thousands, and the num- 
ber of deaths from day to day has aver- 
aged fifteen per cent. Camps for refugees 
have been put in shape, and people are 
getting into them. Lack of food, funds, 
and supplies generally, has characterized 
the calamity; and aid from outside, espe- 
cially from New England, has been timely 
and generous. All the neighboring South- 
ern cities round about have been placed in 
quarantine, and other strict measures have 
been inaugurated. 
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Dr. GEORGE D. TOWNSEND, a well- 
known physician and surgeon of Boston 
Highlands, died at Norfolk, Va., Aug. 20, 
in his forty-seventh year. 
Providence, R.I. 


IIe was born in 
On his father’s side he 
was the great-grandson of Gen. Glover, 
whose statue has for several years been 
standing on Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton; on his mother’s side he was the grand- 
son of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
late war he was a surgeon in the Army of 
the Potomac. 


During the 


* 

Horatio N. SLATER, Sen., the president 
of the great cotton-manufacturing corpora- 
tion bearing his name, died at his home in 
Woonsocket, R.I., Aug. 16, at the age of 
He was the 
son of Samuel Slater, the founder of the 
cotton-manufacturing industry in America. 


eighty, of cancer of the face. 


Remarkable energy, industry, and business 
He 


interests of 


capacity characterized his life. was 
largely identified with the 
Providence, and was a patron of brown 
University. 
* 
SAMUEL Morse of Portland, Me., died 
Aug. 25, at the age of one hundred and 


of 


wick, and served nearly all his active life 


four. He was a native New Bruns- 


in the English army. After he was dis- 
charged, he went at once to live at Calais, 
Me., whence he soon moved to Portland. 
Although he selected the United States as 
a place of residence, his great love was for 
his mother country. A few days before he 


died, he said quaintly, “ Don’t talk to me 


about the United States. I’m no rebel 
against Her Majesty, God bless her!” 
* 
ALFRED G. HARLOW of the Boston 


Flerald staff died Aug. 23, at the Fabyan 
House, White Mountains, whither he had 
gone to recuperate. 
at Bangor, Me., forty-five years ago. 


Mr. Harlow was born 
He 


had for several years been a patient suf- 
ferer, afflicted with a complication of dis- 
eases, but he always kept bravely at work. 
Most of the older members of the Boston 
press will always remember him as a good 
friend and an intelligent, faithful jour- 
nalist. 
* 

THE death of the widow of Hon. Anson 

She 


Liver- 


Burlingame was recently reported. 
was the daughter of Hon. Isaac 
more of Cambridge, Mass. When, in 1867, 
Prince Kung, the regent of the Chinese 
Empire, commissioned her husband special 
ambassador to the United States and the 
great European powers, she accompanied 
him, and during the two years following 
she visited England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, and Prussia. 
died at St. Petersburg in 1870. 


Mr. Burlingame 
Deceased 
was in her sixty-third year. 

* 





James E. HA.e of Haverhill, Mass., died 
Aug. 20, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
He was president of the Haverhill Na- 
tional Bank, and a trustee of the Public 
Library. 

* 

FRoM Germany comes the report of the 
death of Miss Geoge, who was an instruct- 
and German in Norwich 


or of French 


Academy. She was engaged to be mar- 
ried toa German nobleman, who met his 
death by being thrown from his horse 
A few 


days previous, however, Miss Geoge had 


while on the way to his wedding. 


been taken very sick, and he had not heard 

of it. 

death, she herself died four days later. 
* 


Without a knowledge of her lover’s 


Miss FANNY M. Bates, of Westfield, 
Mass., died at Bar Harbor, Me., the 18th 
of August. She was well known in Boston, 
being the sister of the wife of E. E. Hardy, 
the son of the late Alpheus Hardy. 
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Capr. GILBERT F. Lone, the noted life- 
saver, died at South Boston, Aug. 24, at 
the age of thirty-one. He was a native of 
New York City, and got his title of captain 
there by being at the head of the New 
York Volunteer Life-saving Corps. He 
had a record of having saved from drown- 
ing fifty-four persons. 


+ * 


Dr. WitttAM H. Pace, who was for 
many years a successful physician in Bos- 
ton, died at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 22. At 
the beginning of the Civil War he entered 
the Union army as surgeon, but was cap- 
tured in the Shenandoah Valley. He was 
confined a long time in Libby Prison, and 
from the effects of his enforced sojourn 
there he never recovered. Ele was fifty- 
seven years old. 

i 

Dr. HENRY OsGoop STONE died at 
Salem, Mass., Aug. 30, in the same house in 
which he first saw light, July 5, 1821. He 
practised several years in Boston, where he 
acquired great fame as a surgeon. He 
was a scholar in medicine. 


** 


PROFESSOR HARVEY B. LANE died at 
Saratoga, Aug. 28. He was at one time an 
instructor in mathematics and Greek, at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Since 1865, he has been in business in New 
York City. 

# 

NATHANIEL C. SMITH, the oldest male 
resident of East Hampton, Conn., died 
there Aug. 25. He was born May 19, 1795. 
He represented his town in the Legislature 
in 1833, and was several times thereafter 
re-elected. Excepting Israel Coe of Water- 
bury, he was probably, just previous to his 
death, the oldest surviving legislator in the 
State. 

* 

THE death of Charles Osmyn Brewster, 
of Boston, was announced Aug. 28. He 
was the son of Osmyn Brewster, of the old 
Boston publishing firm of Crocker & Brews- 
ter. He was born in Boston in 1827. 

* 

Rev. Horarto Hastincs WELD, who 

died the latter part of August, at Riverton, 


N.J., was born in Boston, in 1811. In the 
early fifties he was editor of the Bostox 
Galaxy, a paper published weekly by 
Moses Kimball, the present owner of the 
Boston Museum. From Boston, he went 
to New York City, where he became editor 
of the Mew York Sun. After relinquishing 
this position, he studied theology, and 
has for many years been rector of Christ 
Church, Riverton, N.J., during which 
time he has devoted considerable time to 
literary work. 
*,* 

LESTER WALLACK, the famous actor, 
died at his home, justi outside Stamford, 
Conn., Sept. 6. John Lester Wallack, as his 
full name is, was born in New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1819. His career on the American 
stage covered a period of more than forty 
years. His early education was received in 
England. It was his purpose, when a very 
young man, to enter the army; but after 
fitting himself for military duties, and re- 
ceiving a commission, he gave up military 
life, at the request of his mother, and 
turned his attention to the actor’s profes- 
sion. He came out at Dublin, at the age 
of twenty-two, and appeared several sea- 
sons there, and also at Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and other towns in 
Great Britain. He made his first appear- 
ance in America at the old Broadway 
Theatre, Sept. 27, 1847, in “The School 
for Scandal,” and “ Used Up.” 

* 

NATHAN ROBBINS, the veteran market- 
man of Faneuil Hall, Boston, died at Ar- 
lington, Mass. He was one of the founders 
of the Faneuil Hall National Bank, of which 
he has been president since 1854. 

*e 

Co. GEORGE L. PERKINS, the Norwich 
centenarian, died Sept. 5 at the Fort Gris- 
wold House in Groton, Mass., where he 
was spending his annual vacation. He 
was born at Norwich, Conn., Aug. 5, 1788. 
Ife had voted for every President since the 
time of Madison, and was paymaster in 
the War of 1812. In business matters he 
had always been well known as a railroad 
official, having been one of the incorporators 
of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
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Lucius HENDEE, president of the AEtna 
Fire Assurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., died at Hartford, Sept. 4. He had 
been president of the company twenty-two 
years, a member of the State Senate, and 
treasurer of the State. 


* * 


WILLIAM TALuo7 of Bath, Me., who had 
served twenty years in the United States 
Navy, and was presented with a medal for 
bravery during the late war, was found dead 
in bed, Sept. 5. 
old. 


He was seventy-six years 
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SALEucAS ADAMS, brother of Isaac 
Adams, the inventor of the Adams print- 
ing-press, died at Saco, Me., Sept. 8, at the 
age of eighty-four. Formerly he was for 
some time engaged in the sugar-refining bus- 
iness at Boston, but for the past five years 
he has been chiefly interested in trade and 
shipping at Saco and Biddeford. 
** 

NATHAN D. FREEMAN, a director of the 
Bank of 
member of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners for Barnstable County, died at 
Provincetown, Mass., recently. 


National Provincetown, and a 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


THERE is surprise, as well as pleasure, 
for busy people, from a new volume of 
what might be called the “ Gripsack Libra- 
ry.”" 
seven hundred and sixty-four pages, three 


It is a miniature encyclopedia of 


by five inches in size, and evidently men- 
tioning an equa! number of subjects, with 
the leading facts concerning them, as are 
usually found in a cyclopedia of the same 
number of pages octavo. This result is 
attained by the use of abbreviations and 
twenty-nine symbols, ail readily understood. 
To one who must pack a whole reference 
library in his desk, such volumes as this are 
a boon; while for most cases, the informa- 
tion, being more condensed, is more quickly 
come at than with the elaborate articles 
and treatises of the larger encyclopedias. 
Such volumes mark an era in literary his- 
tory, as well as a condition in the life of 
the period. 


1 Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopedia. New York, 
London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Com- 


pany. Cloth boards. 32mo. pp. 764. 


IF some of our sluggish old Atlantic 
cities should emulate the enterprise of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade? in the publi- 
cation of statistical information regarding 
the commerce that is, or has been, carried 
on in their precincts, they would have a 
volume of curious interest, and one which 
could hardly fail of value to the Western 
some Eastern 


merchant who must have 


relations. The compilation of the finan- 
cial facts of their business in this Cincin- 
nati volume is comprehensive and complete 
to a high degree, and conveys, to one un- 
familiar with that city, a view of an amount 
of business in the metropolis of Ohio that 
will awaken surprise. The information is 
conveniently arranged and clearly stated. 
The work is printed in clear type, on a fine 
quality of paper, neatly and substantially 
bound, — the appearance of the book alone 
giving a favorable impression of the city 
which produced it. 

of Commerce. 
1886-87. 
1888. 


2 Cincinnati Chamber Thirty- 
ninth Annual Report. Commercial Ga- 


zette Job Rooms Prin, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CASSELL’s RAINBOW SERIES OF CHOICE 


Ficrion. New York: Cassell & Co. Pa- 
per, I2mo. Price, $25.00 a year. For sale 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Vol. L., 


No. 27, The Silver Lock, and other Stories 
by popular authors. 


CASSELL’s SUNSHINE SERIES OF CHOICE 


Ficrion. New York: Cassell & Co. Pa- 
per, 12mo. Price, $6.00 a year; 20 cents 
anumber. For sale by Little, Brown & 


Co., Boston. 


Edited 
Paper covers. 


CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
by Professor Henry Morley. 


Issued weekly, at $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 10 cents. Vol. III., No. 135, Es- 
says and Tales, by Richard Steele; No. 136, 
Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field, by Sir 
Walter Scott; No. 138, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, by William Shakspeare. 


TRIED FOR HER LIFE. A Novel. By 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
square, pp. 356. 


Paper, I2mo, 
Price 25 cents. 

BLUE Book, MALDEN; being a Direc- 
tory of Householders for 1888-89. Rev. 
C. E. Bruce, editor and publisher. 





INDEX TO MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


[The numbers designate magazines, a list of which is placed at the close of this index. 


The date of 


the magazines is that of the month preceding the issue of the New ENGLAND MaGazing, unless otherwise 


stated. | 


BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY. Septem- 
ber. Art Patrons: Hadrian. Afiss F. Mabel 
Robinson. — 22. Mare Antonio Raimondi: 
Engraver. M. H. Spielman.— 22. Joseph- 
ine Beauharnais. Miss #. Mabel Robinson. 
—49. Marie Bashkirtseff, the Russian 
Painter. II. JZiss Mathilde Blind. — 49. 
Memories of Some Contemporaries. Hugh 
McCulloch.— 3c. A Few More Words 
about Miss Rives. Zdgar Fawcett.—9. 
Abraham T. Lowe. ev. Fames Reed. — 
24. A Rivalof Marco Polo.—25. Joshua 
Bates and his Times. G. B. Putnam. 


DESCRIPTIVE. September. An Old- 
Fashioned Irish Town. AZiss F. W. Currey. 
—49. Vassar. Miss F. D. Hunting. — 
49. Scenes in Cyprus. W. H. Mallock. 
—30. Railway Passenger Travel. Gev. 
Horace Porter. —30. Presidential Cam- 

aign Medals. Gustave Kobbe.— 30. The 

fodern Greeks. Zhomas D. Seymour.— 
30. Medals, Jetons, and Tokens illustra- 
tive of Sanitation. A. 2. Storer, M.D. — 
Marietta, O., 1788-1888: Foundation 


27. 





of Civil Government beyond Ohio River. 
Mrs. Martha F Lamb.—6. The River 
Ohio: An English View of it in 1757.—6. 
The United-States Soldiers’ Home at 
Santa Monica. Edward F. Adams. — 10. 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. ¥% G. 
Lemmon.—io0. Orange Culture. Adolphe 
Flamant.—10. Overland Staging on the 
Thirty-second Parallel Route of the Fifties. 
Il. Fesse Edward Thompson.—i0. Ina 
Conning Tower (Naval). — 25. Mammoth 
Hunting in Siberia.—25. Evolving the 
Camel. Grant Allen. — 25. 


EDUCATIONAL. September. Vassar. 
Miss F. D. Hunting. — 49. The Constitu- 
tion, and the Ordinance of 1787: Their 
Relation to Education. JZzeut.-Gov. R. S. 
Robertson. —6. The Teaching of Latin. 
E. R. Humphreys, LL.D.—%. College 
Expenses. Hon. Wm. C. Todd.--8. Joshua 
Bates and-his Times. G. 2. Putnam.—8. 
Economy of Memory in the Study of Arith- 
metic. S. M4. Patten, Ph.D.—8. Child- 
Speech, and the Law of Mispronunciation. 
I. L£dward Noble.—8. 
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HISTORICAL. September. Wedding 
Presents, Past and Present. A/rs. Conyers 
Morrell. — 49. Marietta, O., 1788-1888 : 
Foundation of Civil Government beyond 
the Ohio River. Mrs. Martha F. Lamb. — 
6. ‘The Indian Tribes in Prehistoric Times : 
Their Location and Movements. Cyrus 
Thomas, Ph.D.— 6. Promulgation of the 
Declaration of Independence in Savannah, 
Ga. Col. Charles C. Jones, jun. LL.D.— 
6. Reconstruction. Fucob Harris Patton, 
Ph.D.—6. The River Ohio: An English 
View of it in 1757.—6. Outline Notes on 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. /da 
M Gardner. —8. 


LITERATURE AND ARY?. September. The 
Language of Line: Of Design. Walter 
Crane.— 22. Art Patrons: Hadrian. AZiss 
F. Mabel Robinson.—22. Art in the 
Theatre: The Stage as a School of Art 
and Archeology. Henry Herman.— 22. 
The Salon. Claude Phillips. —22. Mr. 
Ruskin’s Museum at Sheffield. — 22. 
Studies in English Costume: Men’s Dress 
in the Time of George the First. Aichard 
Heath. — 22. Mare Antonio Raimondi: 
Engraver. AZ. H. Spielman.—22. Marie 
Bashkirtseff, the Russian Painter. JZzss 
Vathilde Blind.— 49. Letter to a Young 
Gentleman who proposes to embrace the 
Career of Art. Robert Louis Stevenson. — 
37- Some Famous Hoaxes. William 
Shepard.—g9. Literary Anodynes. Axn- 
drew Lang. —15. An Old Master (Adam 
Smith). Woodrow Wilson. — 14. . Pessim- 
ism and Recent Victorian Poetry. Henry 
F. Randolph. —15. The American School 
of Art. % Durand.—15. Poetic Charm. 
—25. Charles Lamb’s Letters. Wrllicm 
Summers.— 25. The Theatre in Old Times. 
Montaigne. — 25. 
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MEDICINE. September. Dietetics and 


The Century. 
Harper's Magazine. 
Andover Review. 
North American Review. 
opular Sctence Monthly. 
Magazine of American History. 
Outing. 
Education. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Overland M:nthly. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
New England Hist. and Gen. Register. 
Rhode [sland Historical Magazine. 
The Forum. 
New Princeton Review. 
6 The American (Brooklyn) Magazine. 
The Southern Birvonac. 
The Citizen. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Unitarian Review. 
The New Englander. 
The Magazine of Art. 
New England Magazine. 
New Ferusalem Magazine. 
The Eclectic Magazine. 
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CURRENT MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


Infant Feeding. A Symposium. — 27. 
Hygiene. 7Zyrail Green, M.D., LL.D.— 
27. ‘Ten Years of Cholera in Calcutta. 


Dr. Simpson. — 27. 


MeEtaApPHysics. September. The New 
Psychology. ¥. H. Hyslop.— 15. 


Social Scares. 
Crawford. — 49. 


SOCIOLOGY. September. 
Miss Mabel Shawman 
Le Monde oi l’on dine. Mrs. Z. Letour 
Fawssett. — 49. Women in Germany 
Louise S. Bevington (Mrs. Guggenberger). 
—49. Wedding Presents, Past and Pres- 
ent. Mrs. Conyers Morrell.—49. Some 
Famous Hoaxes. William Shepard.—9. 
The Temperance Reform Movement. 
Charles Morris.--9. The New Political 
Economy. James £. Mills.—24. Indian 
Tribes in Prehistoric Times: Their Loca- 
tion and Movements. Cyrus Thomas, Ph.D 
—6. Canada’s Financial and Business 
Condition. Prosper Bender, M.D.—6. 
The United Soldiers’ Home at Santa 
Monica. Edward fF. Adams.—10. Sun- 
day Laws. £. P. Clarke.—io. The 
Medizval Inquisition. /. /. Vassault.— 
10. A Lesson for California. S. B. W. 
—1o. Irish Home Rule and its Analogies. 
Edward A. Freeman.—15. The Knights 
of Labor. Francis A. Walker.—15. An 
Old Master (Adam Smith). Woodrow 
Wilson.— 15. The Future of Religion. 
Emile de Laveleye.—25. The Boulanger 
Movement. //enrt Rochefort. —25. The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age. frances 
ower Cobbe.— 25. England’s Real Peril. 
H. M. Hoszier.—25. The Co-operative 
Congress. — 25. On a Certain Deficiency 
in Women. George Fleming.—25. Mur- 
der as a Fine Art in Scotland. — 25. Child- 
Speech, and the Law of Mispronunciation. 
I. Edward Noble. —8. 


Library Notes. 

7 The Sanitarian 
Fohus Hopkins Untversity studies. 
The Church Magazine. 
Scribner's Magazine. 
Magazine of Western History. 

2 Bangor Historical Magazine. 
American Art. 
Essex Institute Historical Collections. 
Bangor Historical Magazine. 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine. 
The West Shore. 
Phrenological Journal. 
Freeman's Monthly Magazine. 
The Musical Herald. 
Buchanan's Journal of Man. 
The Connoisseur. 
Fournal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
Artand Letters. 
Treasure-Trove. 
St. Nicholas. 
Narraganset Historical Register. 
The Woman's World. 
The Quiver. 
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The Contents of this. Number 
INCLUDE 
A New Portrait of, and Article on, : 


Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 
Czardom. ustrased. 
Development. of. Electric 
Railways.  ustrated. 


1 Wentworth Hall:  Dramam 
Poem. ILilustrated. 


New-England Dialect. 


Two Complete Stories. 
‘Little Leaven.” 
Poems, Editorials, etc. 
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[The general copyright ofthis. magnsine protects the entire contents, including text and illustrations, which cannot ‘be 
without special permission. ] 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1888. VOL. 6. No. 6. 


> Porttait of Thomas. Wentworth Higginson. we er ie 
“On'the Borders of Czardom. ! + W.S. Nelson 
Iifustrations: Lazar, The Guide; * etal: Necieaialhass Wouien. 
Two Vaices. Poem . ; i 2 ; % - > ‘ ’ Ida A: Ahilborn 


Development of. Blectric hashes ; » © > ‘Charles Ly Holt 
I}lustrations: Portrait of Prof. Elibu Witiiinede Double Moter Truck;Car on 
Crescent Beach Road. 


Newcastle Sonnets ._. ‘ Pe Dr. William Hale 
NEWCASTLE; JOHN AxBaE; Ep4unp Chéanwen Srapseaw: 

One Winter South A Compiete Story : Pg ese ‘ " A ‘ «George E. Walsh 

Lawrence — from Andover Hill. Poem 4 Allen Eastman Cross 


a Lady of Wentworth Hall. Dramatic Sketch : : » \ Bugene Feliner @ 
. INustrations: Section of Hall; -Wentworth Hall. tag 


New England: Dialect’... : Isaac Bassett Choate 


Thames Wentworth Higginson. Biogzaphical ae Critical Sketch Philip R. Ammidon 
IMustration: Frontispiece Portrait. 


My Pilgrimage. A Complete Story. . . ee 3 s .. dtenrietta B. Page 
In Court. Poem.  . Vee See RN Yad A.C. Brewster 
_ A Little Leaven from “ The New » England School.” canal IV. sa Abel, Seth. Pee 
V. The Noaehian Age. The Second Day of Création. >... See 


Baditor's Table. The Issue between Political Parties — Public and Parochial Schools — The 
Gardens of New England — New.England’s. Sympathy for Florida — Intimate Relatiors 
between Florida and New England —What People say of our Citcinnati Number = «3 
Professor’ Richard Anthony Proctor —’Frost Wad Crops in Maine— Family Re-unions 4-, 4 
.Re-union’ of * Old Forty-Niners ” — Pension Comnilssioner Black’s Report. . Ret 


Historical Record ‘ ; F : é P > - ‘ 
Necrology .  . So eS x es 
Literature and Art 2. . ks ee “ ° 
Books received . .. . ihe per 
Index to Current Magazine babetature! . : 
General Index to Vol. VI. 


The Wood Engravings in thes Number are by Jv PP; Murray & Co.;.the Pen Drawings by 
H. A. DENNISON. 











. Subscription, $3 per year in adv. + Single bers, 25 cents: Postage prepatd to any point in the United Statte ai 
Provinces. _ Subscriptions to foreign countries, $3.50 per year, in advance. @@>~ Set prospects upon advertising pages. t 
; To clubs of four or more in the United States or Provinces the subsctiptidn is $2.50 "per year,'each. To any one sending a oF 
of six names, with address, together with $15, an.extra Copy will be sent one year free. - . 
Liberal terms. to all Book:and News Dealers, Postmasters, Clergymen, School Téachers; and others who will act as agent) 
receive and forward to us new subscriptions. .Szenp ror rut STATEMENT AS TO TERMS,-AND Special PkeMivMs AND = . 
Orrers. a 
Pieagiidisinie should be made by Express Money Order, Bank Jviai, P, O, Order, Express, or Registered Letter. 
Address‘ 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


ARTHUR P, DODGE, Manager. ‘36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mas 





The New Enctanp News Co., Boston. 
SUPP: 
seem en she SUPRA Pe ; Tue American News Co., New York. 


Brentano Brothers, Agents in.New York, Washington, and Chicago. For Sale by all leading Book and Periodical Dealers, i ut 
may be ordered directly from this office by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. , 
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EDISON MIMEOGRAPH. 


The most perfect duplicating 
machine made. 





Three thousand copies from one stencil. No 
wheeled pen. Ordinary stylus. Duplicates hand- 
writing to perfection. Will take paper of unlimited 
dimensiens, 

Sold on trial. $12, $15, $20. 


The Mimeograph will produce 3,000 copies from 
one stencil written on the Typewriter. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
87 WEST 4th STREET, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, [MPORTERS, 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS, 


Nos. 61, 63 and 65 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. Books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the published price. 

Public and Private Libraries supplied on the most liberal terms; and. cor- 

respondence is invited with committees, teachers, professional men, and the book buyers generally. Particular 

attention given to the importation of foreign books, periodicals, etc. Orders dispatched weekly. Catalogues 

of books in the Miscellaneous, Juvenile, School, Medical, Law, Theological, Scientific, and other departments 

supplied on application. 

STA TIONERY DEPARTMENT. Staple and Counting- House Stationery of all kinds in great 

* variety. Fine English, American, and French Writing Papers 

and Envelopes in the newest styles. Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Presents in great variety. Menu 
Cards, Papeteries, Ladies’ Furnished Writing Tablets, etc., etc. 


PRINTING AND BINDING. In connection with our Book and Stationery Department, we have 
one of the largest and most complete Printing and Binding Estab- 
lishments in the country. All work in these departments will be executed promptly, and in the very best style, 

at the lowest rates. Estimates promptly given on application. 


ENGRA VING WORK. Of all kinds promptly executed in the finest style, at the lowest prices. Wedding, 
# Reception, Invitation, and Visiting Card work a specialty. Monograms, Crests, 
and Heraldic Devices engraved to order. Estimates furnished on application. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO,, ®% ©" *CINcINNATI, oO. 
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Mt. Hope Ladies’ Seminary. 





TARRYTOWN ON THE HUDSON. 


FFERS to young ladies SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, being located twenty-five miles from New York 
City, on the east bank of the Hudson, and is easily reached by Hudson River and New York and 
Northern Railroads, and by boats from New York and the North. 
. Few places can be found handsomer than Tarrytown. It is remarkable for its beautiful scenery, fine 
residences, charming drives and healthful climate No place can excel Mt. Hope, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
The buildings are especially adapted to the purposes of the HOME SCHOOL : the rooms large and 
i 


well ventilated; situate in grounds containing five acres, tastefully laid out, an abundance of’shade and fruit trees, 
affording ample space for every variety of recreation. 
The advantages profiered by the city of New York in Art, Science, and Music, will be made available to the 
students by visits to the city, under the direction of the Principal, as occasion may demand. 
The Principal, Lady Principal, and Assistants are determined to spare no labor or expense to make the 
Institution a pleasant home for young ladies. 
pupils of the Institute are all classified in two departments —- PREPARATORY and COLLEGIATE. 
The studies of the Preparatory Department are: Orthography, Orthoepy, Reading, Writing, Intellectual 
Arithmetic,.Linear and Map Drawing, English Grammar, beginning French; first lessons in Natural Philosophy, 
Geography, Singing, Gy ics, and Composition. In the Collegiate Department there are two courses; 
Scientific, and Classical. 
For further particulars, address the Principals at Tarrytown, N. Y., or any of the references. 
ROBT..C. FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
Mrs. ROBT. C. FLACK, Lady Principal. 
REFERENCES. — Professor Leroy C. Cootey, Ph.D., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Rev. Davip 
R. Fraser, Newark, N.J.; Rev. G. C. Yeistey, Hudson, N.Y.; ALexanpeR Happen, A.M., M.D.,-151 East 
pe Street, New York; Mrs. Rev. J. E. Latimer, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Professor W. C. Witcox, 
ilitary Institute, Peekskill, N.Y.; Hon. Joun G. Schumacker, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. A. S. Twomsty, Charles- 
town, Mass.; Rev. J. M. Buck ey, Editor ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” New York; Professor Foster, of Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y.; H.C. Grirrin, Esq., Tarrytown, N.Y.; Rev. Taber Knox, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Rev. WILLIAM 
Co.pen, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Cincinnati School of Phonography, 


College Building, Walnut Street, between 4th and 6th Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A. R. CAMPBELL, Principal. 


Shorthand is a rapid method of writing, the design of which is to enable the writer to take down the words of 
a — as fast as they are spoken. The object was never fully and satisfactorily accomplished till the invention 
of Phonography by Isaac Pitman, of England, about forty-five years ago. In that short time it has revolutionized 
the methods of conducting journalism, proceedings at law, and business transactions. 


SHORT-HAND, TYPE-WRITING. 


SHORT-HAND ALPHABET. 
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BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, ETC. 





AT THE 


a4 BOSTON # COMMERCIAL # @OLLEGE, 


639 Washington, cor. Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
A school for both sexes. Send for circular. 

















“the Cancinnati 


Conservatory of Music 
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‘ATOW occupies its magnificent new building on the S. E. Cor. Fourth and Lawrence 


Streets —one of the most HEALTHFUL, BEAUTIFUL and ARISTOCRATIC 








parts of the city. It was the first established Musical Institution in the West, planned 





after the great European Conservatories. Thorough work and artistic success has long 


since placed the CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY among the foremost musical schools 








of the world. Students are prepared for the DRAWING-ROOM, positions in CHURCHES, 





COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, and for CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, etc. Testimonials, Certificates and 





Diplomas granted. Ladies from a distance can board in the Conservatory, and pursue 





their studies under the personal supervision of the Directress. Pupils can enter at any 





time during the school year. 





Miss Clara Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Bartholomew 


English and Classical School for Young Ladies. 


Se %e Se Se %e %e fe Fe Se 








Excellent Home for limited number, with careful supervision 


of Morals, Health, and Manners. 








Best instruction in every department. 








Special advantages in Art, Music, and Elocution. 








For Catalogue and Programme of Studies, 





Aderess)_ G, K. Bartholomew, A. M. 


Lawrence and Third Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








13 west Fourth St, 
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THE MOST GORGEOUS OPEN-AIR SPECTACLE OF ANY AGE. 


THE FAL Lo® BABYLON | 


NOW EXHIBITING AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BY THE ORDER OF CINCINNATUS. 


Ticket Orrice, NortHwest Corner FourtH AND VINE, AND AT THE CAMPUS. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock, p.m. Performance begins at 8.15 P.M. 


L.M. PRINCE & BRO., 








Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC #< 


> INSTRUMENTS, 
Apparatus and Supplies 


of every description, 
Cameras, Lenses, Stands, Printing 
Frames, Dry Plates, Sensitized and 
Albumenized Papers,Chemicals,etc. 
Amateur Outfits in great'variety from 
$8.00 upwards. 
Regarding this new method of PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, any body can make 
good photographs with the Dry Plate 
‘:. Outfits. No previous knowledge of the 
=#:art necessary. Business suitable for 
Meseverybody. Process simple and sure. 
y Catalogue of 180 pages, with complete in- 
structions of How to make Pictures, sent on receipt of 
20 cents to pay for postage. Address, 


L. M. PRINCE & BRO., 


148 West Fourth Street, . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OHIO AGENTS FOR THE BLAIR CAMERA, 


Fae ee Oe EATON | SAMUEL LANNAFORD & SONS 


families. MISS ELIZA CROSTHWAIT, 
Architects, 


Proprietor and Manager, Nashville, Tenn. 
RUGBY SCHOOL, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

W. G. LORD, A. M., Principal. Room 18, Bradford Block. 














COVINGTON, KY. 
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/ Photographic Outfit FREE! 


Amusement,. Instruction »° Profit. 


A Complete“ EXPERT ’? $15.00: Photographic Outfit FREE to the person who 
will send-Eight. Yéarly Subscriptions and $24.00 in cash to Tus New Encyayp Macazive, One 
copy free for one year to the organizer of the Club. (Regular: Subscription, $3.00 a year.) 

A Complete ** EXPERT’? $20.00 Photographic Outfit FREE to the person who 
will send ‘Ten Yearly Subscriptions and $30.00 in cash to Toe New Enexaxn Macazine. Also, 
free copy as above... Postage: prepaid to all parts.¢? the United States and Cenada. . . . , 


The Celebrated “* Expert” Outfits at Special Rates 
to. New England Magazine Subscribers. 
WE DO THIS TO ADVERTISE THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


oe) pie 
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= 
5x? Expert, Folded. 
EXPERT EXPANDED. : , f 


A $15 Outfit and One Year's Subscription to the New England Magazine for $10, 


The Improved. 4=8 Camere. 

The Improved Expert is, without exception, the most popular outfit. for dry-plate pnp dy gd on the 
market. coy have had the largest sale aud are the best vajue for the money ever uffc ced, each outfit including 
everything necessary for the complete process of taking and-fivishing the ds bag The 4x5 uutiit consists of.4 
thoroughly well-niade camera, suitable for all kinds of outdoor work with jens, foensing-screen and tripodyona 
double reversible plate-holder, one box best instantaneous ay. plates (six), «ne box sensitized paper, develop- 
ing outfit, with the chemieals hecessary for developing anil fixing the plates; printing outfit with toning solu- 
tion for finishing the pictures; trays for the different solutions and material for dark-room lantern, with com- 
plete directions, packed ina strong carrying-case, 

Fultinstructions for making the negatives and printing and toning the pictures are given, in the book ol! 
instructions which aceompanies each outfit. f 

The Expert Cameras are finely made and finished, of polished butternut wood of the latest model, with 
movable front board, brass trimmings, and the new swing-lever for holding the back in focus. The patent 
reversible double plate-holders, supplied only with'these outfits, are Ao constructed as to brivg the length of 
the plate “e and down, whén so desired, for taking an elevated view, without altering the position of the 
camera on the tripod, answering all purposes of a reversible back, 

The lenses are-very carefully ground, and will give a shar» picture the full size of the-plate. The sliding- 
pay eee red tripo:t is very light and rigid. The ready-mixed developer is ene of the greatest. hoons ever offe: ert 
to beginners, saying as it does, all trouble of weighing ont aud disselying the-different chemicals. It-i¢ made 
pitosy Beg Men known formula, and is recommen as being the easiest tor the amateur. ta handle and giving 

6 best resuits. 

* Additional supplies can be -purchased +t any “photographie: supply. house. of which there are hundreds 
throughout the United States e New England Magazine Company, 38 Bromfield ‘St., Bostov, Mass, will 
supply additional materials at Jowest prices. Me 

© price of the or ag 4x5 oubfit. to: new subscribers to The New England Magazine, including the Maga- 
zine for one year is $10. 


A $20 Outfit and One Year's Subscription to the New England Magazine for $15. 


The New S=x7 Camera. 


The great success of the 4x5 Expert outfit has induced the manufacturers to produce it in a larger size 
of the same gen ‘ral ngs to sell at a correspondingly low price, anit the new 5x7 outfit is offered as an even 
greater bargaiu than the ip he ae pattern. No other 5x7 camera alone has ever been offered for léss than $20, 
and the new outfit, like the 4x5, embraces everything necessary for the complete jirocess.. The 5x7 plate is the 
popular size fordandseape work, anid will make full cabinet-size photographs or larger. 

The price o€ the 6x7 Expert ontfit, inclading all the supplies and materials as described with the 4x5 size, 
to new subscribers to. New Englaid Magazine, including the M ve for one year, is $15. 
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One of these elegant outfits free of co:t, and then make moncy with the outfit. 


This is the lance to secure a really firs’-class outfit, t with the only Popular Historical Mag- 
azine publishe ceuts for full particulars, Sample Copy, and Agent’s outfit. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
 . 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

















f OR. WARNER'S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
| anda  Austratiar’ oh 


Underwear made 





Tea stem AALeLcaaelelaclelise 
is frae from ai ye. 
ALi male) la ahes he: 1e Skin 


has special electric prop- 


ctio against 
ttarrh. rheumase 
emasteiielare 


ata 


Many i imitate it! None equal it! Over 600,000 Whit® 
Sewing Machines now in use, and the demand steadily 
increasing: For simplicity, for, durability, for light- 
rumning qualities, and for great fange of work, it stands 

. without a rival. 

To ste, pleases; to try, convinces; to buy, satisfies, 

Do not buy until you have first seen and tried the Wire. 


F. M. CLARK; 
163 Tremont St.,° Boston, Mass. 
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.. « 'Pilike the plan and the execution of it. It deserves abundant success. I know of so | 


periodical so full of interest to the people of New England.”~—John Greenleaf Whittier, 


New England Pa Sazine. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES, DEVOTED TO THE POPULAR AND AUTHENTIC PRESENTATION OF 
HISTORY, AND TO HIGH-CLASS LITERATURE. | 


—o— 


A FEW.OF THE MANY RECENT NEWSPAPER NOTICES. 


“The latest issue of er New Enctanp MaGazine is of remarkable value and interest, .. Its leading feature is 
“The Hlustrated S m Ci ti,”’ by*nine prominent gentlemen of that city, each one of whom treats some 
part of the subject with which hei is specially familiar. * * We are glad to know that the proprietor 6f the 
magazine, Mr: Arthur P. Dodge, has made arrangements for extending this same plan to cover other Western. and 
Southern cities... In this way we are not obliged to depend: upon a ten-year-old census report to'khow anything’ab  .. 
a. growing locality; we have it in the living present; we know just what it is now, its standard as to business, educa- 
tion, local government, its prospects and possibilities. F rom a collection. of papers. such as this b aaagerd presents more 
can be learned than from all the encyclopedias put together.”—Boston Transcript, Sept. 20, I 





“The New EncLaAnp MaGazine is quite interestin ne any scholarly readet, * * * The Maréh | issue has a} 


bio . aphical s sketch of P. P. Quimby, the discoverer of Mental Healing. * * * * Our only regret is, the articlé i is 
to erie. Mental or Christian Healer, of whatever name or devotion, will be interested in its perusal.”’— The 
Chriadias | Uctaphysician, Chicago, fll., May, 1588. 
. +. “An illustrated literary symposium of Cincinnati isan attractive feature of the New Encranp Maaazine for 
Septemb This thiy is greatly improved of late.""— The Indianapolis News, Sept, 22, 1888. 

“There is pot a paper in the New Enc.anp Macazine for September which is not highly interesting.”’ 
Baltimore American, Sept. 25; 1888. 

“Tus New ENGLAND Macazine i is ass rightly, interesting, and ably edited a’ monthly as. comés to, ovr 
sanctum. It i¢ brimfal-of excellent thi ings. The Marclr number of this most desirable-‘monthly * * can safely 
be recommenided as a literary gem for the family Sty "— York Union, March 31, 1888. 

oxo New ENGLAND MaGazine may justly be regarded as one of the able literary T2riodicals of the present 
day. "2% * —New;importar* and attractive features have been embodied, while continuing to emphasize the 
history of New Englatid ina popular. 1 pleasing form.” —-7he Normal Worker, Geneseo, Lil., May, 1888. 

4 “The most interesti: sites te periodical that a Cincinnatian can read this month is the Septe Pissue of the New 
ENGLAND Macazing, — In addition to two excellent short stories, general articles, and thé r features, there is an 

** TDustrated um on Cincinnati,” which is of intcuse local interest. 2 Gee. g, Altogyther the series 
} is most admirable,”’— imes-Star, Cincinnati, Sept. r7, 1888. 


Pita NOVEMBER NUMBER BEGINS VOLUME VIL 
































